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Wanted: EXECUTIVES! 


To help win the war!...and the peace to follow! 


Every great crisis produces new 
leaders. This war is no exception! It 
has created as great a crisis for busi- 
ness as for our nation, and new lead- 
ers are rising to the top every day. 


Right now, companies are search- 
ing high and low for men of executive 
ability and training to manage the 
different departments in new and ex- 
panded plants. The war and its de- 
mands for production, and more 
production, has thinned the ranks of 
executives to the danger point. The 
country needs men of executive ability 
just as it needs production workers 
and men for the armed forces. 


Where will it find them? Ordinarily 
there would be enough “officer ma- 
terial” right in the ranks ...men who 
had been learning by experience, 
slowly but steadily advancing in the 
companies which employed them. 
That is one way of doing it—the hard 
way, the slow way. But now time is 
pressing. Such men are needed not 
two years from now, but today and 
tomorrow! Wherewillthey come from? 
Those men will have to be trained, 
and the smart ones will train them- 


selves—now! 


How can they do that? Through 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute's in- 
tensive Course of Executive Training. 


Intensive Executive Training 
can help you 


This executive training, which is 
described in a book called ‘“FORG- 
ING AHEAD IN BUSINESS,” can 
help you to accomplish in months 
what would otherwise take years— 
if you could get it at all. It is valuable 


to men in different lines of business 
because it covers the fundamentals of 
all business— production, marketing, 
finance and accounting. It is equally 
effective for the college graduate or 
the business man who only finished 
grammar school. 

More than 400,000 men have en- 
rolled for this training and every day 
reports come in of their promotions, 
salary increases, new and better-pay- 
ing positions. 


Send for “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS” 


The facts about this executive train- 
ing are given in the book “FORGING 
AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” This 64- 
page book has inspired thousands of 
men. Many say it started them on the 
road to real business success. 

A word of warning. If you are not 
interested in executive training, don’t 
send for this book. But if you are 
interested in this way to better your 
position and increase your earning 
power, then we want you to have a 
copy of “FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS” with our compliments. 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon, 
and the book will reach you by re- 
turn mail. 


Among the Business and 
Industrial Leaders who have 
enrolled for the Course are 


SEWELL AVERY 
President and Chairman 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
D. C. BAKEWELL 
Vice President 

The Blaw-Knox Co. 

R. M. BARTHOLD 
Chairman of the Board 
California Packing Corp. 
H. A. BULLIS 
President 
General Mills, Inc. 

W. B. CLAYTON 
Commercial Vice President 
General Electric Co. 

J. P. COE 
General Manager 
Synthetic Rubber Div., U.S. RubberCo. 

BENJAMIN FAIRLESS 
President 
United States Steel Corp. 
A. N. KEMP 
President 
American Airlines, Inc. 

L. E. LATTIN 
General Commercial Manager 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
J. M. LINFORTH 
Vice President 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
K. N. MERRITT 
General Manager, Public Relations 
Railway Express Agency 
A. W. MILES 
First Vice President 
Best & Co. 
HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 
President 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 

R. S. STUBBS 
Vice President 
The American Sugar Refining Co. 
ROBERT E. WOODRUFF 
President 
Erie Railroad 


SEND FOR THIS FAMOUS BOOK TODAY 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 125, 73 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please mail me without cost a copy of the 64- page book 
—“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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Queer THINGS come out of an en- 
gineer’s head! 

And when they're things like the 
amplidyne, something exciting usu- 
ally happens. 

When Japanese dive bombers 
pounce on one of our big battleships, 
a wall of steel flies up to blast them. 
The ship’s deck bristles with anti- 
aircraft guns... and many of these 
guns leap to instant aim because the 
amplidyne transforms the gunner’s 
slightest hand pressures to precise, 
controlled surges of power. 

When—somewhere over Europe—a 
turret gunner in one of our big planes 
sees a Messerschmitt diving out of the 
sun, he twists a “handlebar” and the 
amplidyne-driven motor whips his 
guns around smoothly, even against 

athe push of a 300-mile-an-hour wind. 

When—on the home front—the fly- 
ing shear slices the metal strip speed- 
ing from a steel mill’s rolls, it’s the 
amplidyne that makes the shear cut 
swilt and true. 

And it’s the amplidyne that saves 
precious seconds in bringing the log 
to meet the whirling sawmill saw. 

Already applied in hundreds of 
ways, tested and proved in battle and 
in industry, the amplidyne should 
have even greater accomplishments 
ahead of it. The amplidyne is an- 
other product of General Electric en- 
gineering and research—which today 
are devoted to the building of better 
war weapons, and which tomorrow 
will be devoted to better living in the 
peacetime world to follow. 


The amplidyne, represented by this 
symbol, combines two electric genera- 
tors in one device. By utilizing a 
short-circuit—the nuisance that blows 
fuses in your house —a small voltage 
is amplified so as to control precisely 
and almost instantaneously the speed 
and power output of electric motors. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
192,000 employees of the General Electric 
Company are on their jobs producing war 
goods and buying over a million dollars of 
War Bonds every week to hasten victory. 
952-496C 


Hear the General Electric radio programs:“‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC—“‘The World Today” news, every weekday at 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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* STABILIZED to keep its tough- 
ness and transparency — that’s 
Albanene Tracing Paper. Because 
it is treated with crystal-clear 
Albanite, a new synthetic solid 
developed in the K&E laborato- 
ries—Albanene will not oxidize, 
become brittle or lose transpar- 
ency with age. Albanene’s im- 
proved drawing surface takes ink 
or pencil fluently, erases with ease 


... Ask your K&E dealer. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO- Est. 1867 


CHICAGO - NEWYORK + HOBOKEN, N.J.- MONTREAL 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DETROIT 
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BOARD OF DIRECTURS APPROVES PLATFURM 


Each State Urged to Act Without Delay 
LAW IS SOLE BASIS OF PROFESSIONAL STATUS 
SCHEUULES AND ENGINEER IN TRAINING SOCIETIES 


Provide Methods of Action 


At its recent meeting in Columbus, Ohio, the Board of 
Directors of the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers gave definite form to its policy in the matter of 
furthering the economic status of the Professional En- 
gineer and the Engineer-in-Training. 


Briefly the form and the basis therefor are as follows: 
The National Society and its constituent State and Chapter 
units are composed exclusively of Professional Engineers, 
so designated and so recognized by the law and not by 
self appraisal or opinion. These organizations are the 
only ones justified in terming themselves professional en- 
gineering societies. Other societies, including national 
groups composed of members, associate members, affili- 
ates, juniors, student members, et al, are not strictly 
speaking professional bodies despite the fact that a large 
percentage of their memberships may be qualified pro- 
fessionally. It is certainly doubtful that any court would 
accept one such organization per se as (body) professional. 


In support of this contention (attention) is directed to 
a recent court decision denying the right of reporters to 
term themselves professional men. The Court in its ruling 
specifically referred to the fact that 


“We know of no state that requires of reporters an ex- 
amination for competency or a license to practice.” 


(See item under general news this issue—p. 13) 


In further support of the above opinion, one is referred 
to Section 541.3 of the U. S. Department of Labor (Bul- 
letin) Wages and Hours Division, which in Subdivision B 
reads as follows: (referring to exemptions) “shall not 
apply in the case of an employee who is the holder of a 
valid license or certificate permitting practice of law or 
medicine or any of their branches, and who is actually 
engaged in the practice thereof.” 


(Refer to Wages and Hours Law Report this issue—p. 8) 


The Board of N.S.P.E. is of the opinion that the only 
adequate criterion for professional status is the law de- 
fining and regulating the practice of professional engi- 
neering, now operative in greater or lesser degree in 45 
states and 3 territories. It is also of the opinion that being 
an organization composed of employers and employees 
alike, the legal qualification as professional engineer being 
the basis upon which membership is predicated, it cannot 
act as a Collective Bargaining Agency. Nor does it aspire 
to such a role. Establishment of schedules of fees and sala- 
ries, applicable to specific states and counties, legal and 
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public acceptance of such schedules and conference for 
the pleading of the cause of professional engineers and 
others, regardless of whether on salary or fee basis, indi- 
cate the modus operandi of the professional society. Re- 
sults already effected in Ohio indicate the effectiveness of 
the same. 


The case and plight of the young engineer candidate 
was in mind when New York established the Engineer-in- 
Training, and the framework for a separate organization 
of such persons was set up after conference between the 
State Society and representatives of the first class of En- 
gineers-in-Training certified in June 1943. Other state 
organizations are presently in the making. 


The type of junior society sponsored and guided by the 
State Professional Engineering Society is none the less a 
separate organization composed exclusively of employees 
and financed entirely by its own members. Such a unit can 
engage in collective bargaining if it so desires. It can also 
choose to have the Professional Society plead its cause 
without resort to collective bargaining if the membership 
prefers. The decision is entirely one for the Engineer-in- 
Training group. 


In order to carry out the proposals just outlined, each 
State Society has been urged (it must be remembered 
that N.S.P.E. is a collective unit whose decisions are formed 
by its membership through State and Chapter units and 
not by a centralized agency) to prepare at once Schedules 
of Fees and Salaries covering both professional and sub- 
professional groups and to proceed with the organization 
of State Societies of Engineers-in-Training. In taking this 
action, the Board of The National Society of Professional 
Engineers is providing the leadership which local groups 
are asked to follow. 


As has been pointed out on numerous occasions, N.S.P.E. 
is the only organization so constructed as to adequately 
permit the role of professional, social and economic repre- 
sentation for professional engineers. It is definitely pro- 
fessional and does not seek to compete with organized 
labor groups. Each has its place. The professional society 
economic standards are much higher and more elastic than 
those of labor organizations. and, maintenance of the 
engineer’s position as a professional man will prove much 
more effective in achieving those standards than compro- 
mise with mediocre levels above which the individual ecan- 
not rise regardless of talent or ambition. Professional So- 
cieties and Labor Unions both have more to gain by col- 
laboration than by competition 
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WAGES AND Hours LAw 


REPORT SUBMITTED TO M.A.P.E. 
BY SPECIAL WAGES AND HOURS COMMITTEE 
IS AN OUTSTANDING EXPOSITION 
OF PROBLEM THAT CONFRONTS PROFESSION 


Report Prepared For Eighth District Society 


By Committee For Study of Wages And Hours Lau 


J. G. Waits — Chairman 


Although completed three 
months ago, the following re- 
port did not reach the Ameri- 
can Engineer until very recently. 
Despite the modest introduction 
of the report the presentation is 
so concise and readily under- 
standable that it merits care- 
ful reading by all engineers. It 
stresses the value of a valid li- 
cense or certificate to practice 
a profession. It suggests that an 
approach to the professional en- 
gineers problem with respect to 
the Labor Act is to be found in 
so amending Section 541.3 of 
the bulletin of the U. S. Dept. 
of Labor. Wages and Hours Di- 
vision, dealing with Executive, 
Administrative, Professional def- 
initions as to recognize the fact 
that the licensed professional 
engineer receives his designation 
and status as a professional man 
from the same valid source as 
the lawyer and doctor — viz 
the law of his state. 

A point worth noting by en- 
gineers is that the term license 
is more accurate than the word 
registration. To the layman the 
latter suggests hotels, schools, 
conventions, etc. Why do engi- 
neers refuse the experiences of 
law and medicine? 


JAMES GRANT WAITS 
Born Missouri 
Fducated U. of Minnesota 
Councilor Minn. Soc. Pl 


Chairman—Special Committee 
Eighth District Society 
Minn. Association of Professional Engineers 


Duluth, Minn., November 26, 1943 


Mr. Innis Ward, President 

Eighth District Society 

Minnesota Association Professional Engineers 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Dear Sir: 

Your committee, appointed for the study of the Wagner 
Labor Act and the Wages and Hours Law, respectfully 
submits the following preliminary report for your consider- 
ation. 

We find these laws to be so all-inclusive and their in- 
terpretation so complex that we as laymen cannot give 
you the legal interpretation, but we will try to show the 
direct and indirect effects that these laws can have on the 
ordinary citizen and the professional engineer. 

Our first considerations are these: 

When were the laws enacted and for what purpose? 

The first of these two laws was passed in 1935 by the 
74th Congress and is known as Public Act 198 or more 
commonly as the Wagner Labor Act. Its purpose is, “to 
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diminish the causes of labor disputes burdening or ob- 
structing interstate and foreign commerce, to create a na- 
tional labor relations board and for other purposes.” 

This act simply means that employees are given a 
right to bargain collectively with employers and the 
machinery was set up for establishment of a National 
Labor Relations Board for arbitration of disputes arising 
from such bargaining. 

In 1938 a supplementary act was passed by the 75th 
Congress which is known as the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. This act simply extended powers to the National 
Labor Relations Board to regulate wages and hours. This 
law is, therefore, known as the Wages and Hours Act. 

The purpose quoted in the Act is as follows: 

“To provide for the establishment of fair labor stand- 
ards in employments in and affecting interstate commerce 
and for other purposes.” But it should be noted that the 
combined effects of both acts must be taken together in the 
settlement of disputes involving wages and hours. 

At first glance the purpose and inclusiveness of each 
of these laws appears to be quite simple and straightfor- 
ward, but will you note-the use of the seemingly innocent 
word “commerce” in the above stated purpose of each act. 
With the inclusion of the word “commerce” lies the joker 
clause of the application of these acts. 

To digress for a moment, let us see to what extent the 
individual is controlled by the government's control of 
commerce. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that Con- 
gress shall have the right to regulate commerce “between 
the States and foreign nations and Indian tribes.” 

At the time the Constitution was adopted, “commerce” 
was understood to be trade between one state and another 
or one nation and another, and the only conception the 
drafters of the Constitution had of commerce was a 
boatload of goods being shipped from New Jersey to 
New York. 

That continued to be the conception of commerce 
until the industrial development and the extension of the 
railroad system. Thereafter we have an extension of 
commerce by creeping paralysis, which has gradually 
been extended by various decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, until today we find that the Federal 
Government has power to regulate almost any kind of 
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industrial or business activity. As an example of the 
creeping paralysis, we quote only a few of the decisions 
which have brought this about. Back in the early 1900's a 
case went to the Supreme Court known as the Minnesota 
Rate case, in which the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, State of Minnesota, had endeavored to regulate 
intrastate rates on goods being shipped on an interstate 
railroad. The United States Supreme Court decided that 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commission could not regu- 
late such rates because it interfered with the Federal 
Government's right to control and regulate interstate 
commerce. 

Shortly thereafter a case arose in Chicago where cattle 
were being shipped from the western ranges into the 
Chicago stock yards, fed and watered, and then reshipped 
to various parts of the country. Because of an abuse by the 
stock yards, the State of Illinois tried to regulate this 
practice. The United States Supreme Court held that such 
regulation was in interference with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s right to regulate commerce because the stock yards 
were a throat through which commerce flowed, 1.e. the flow 
of the cattle from Montana through Chicago and back 
again into the various states, and therefore it held that 
the Government could control this throat or flow of com- 
merce. 

Various other cases indicated the same line of reason- 
ing. Then in 1935 there arose the important decision which 
decided the Constitutionality of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The facts briefly were as follows: The ore was 
mined on the ranges in Minnesota, shipped by the rail- 
roads to Duluth, loaded on boats, shipped down the Lakes, 
unloaded and was used in the plant of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation at Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, and 
was manufactured into steel or other industrial products, 
and then shipped into states. 

Previous to this time, every decision of the Supreme 
Court had held that manufacturing was a local activity 
and could be controlled only by the state in which the 
industry was located. Now the Supreme Court, striking 
out into new fields, said that if Congress could control the 
shipment of commerce, that it could control the source of 
the shipment. That if a strike took place at the Jones & 
Laughlin plant, it would stop the flow of commerce, 
therefore interfere with and affect commerce, and because 
such a strike would affect commerce, the Federal Govern- 
ment had a right to control the labor relations in that 
industry. 

This case became the basic case for the Wage and Hour 
Law, and in drafting the Wage-Hour Law, Justice Jackson, 
when he was Assistant Attorney General, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“This act combines everything, and is an effort to take 
advantage of whatever theories may prevail on the Court 
at the time that the case is heard.” 

Accordingly, the Wage-Hour Act is based upon the idea 
of covering the production of goods for commerce. For 
example, it defines commerce and then defines “goods” 
and then defines the word “produced,” and in the 
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definition of the word “produced” is found the fol- 
lowing: “produced” means manufactured, mined, handled 
or in any other manner worked on in any state,” and 
“for the purpose of this Act an employee shall be 
deemed to have been engaged in the production of goods 
if such employee was employed in producing, mining. 
manufacturing, handling, or in any manner working on 
such goods or in any process or occupation necessary to 
the production thereof, in any state.” 


From the above, Congress attempted not only to cover 
the production of goods such as the Supreme Court said 
was included at Aliquippa, Pennsylvania at the Jones & 
Laughlin plant, but also any occupation necessary to the 
production thereof. 


As an illustration, and showing to what extent this 
might lead; in the Timber Industry they maintain camps 
for cooks, cookees and helpers. The Wage and Hour 
Division claims that the cooks, cookees and other helpers 
are under the Wage-Hour Law because they are engaged 
in an occupation necessary to the production of timber 
They follow this line of reasoning: paper is shipped 
into commerce, the pulp which made the paper was 
converted at the pulp mill, the trees which made the 
pulp were cut by the lumberjack, and the lumberjack had 
to be fed by the cook and the cookee; therefore, the cook 
is engaged in commerce. It can be put this way: this ts the 
cook who cooked the food which fed the lumberjack who 
cut the tree that was made into pulp that was made into 
paper that went into commerce, and two circuit courts 
have upheld that. If this be true, then it is almost im- 
possible to think of any industry or line of business that 
is not in commerce and cannot be regulated by federal 
control. 


Another more striking example is as tollows: “A™ is a 
milkman who has his own herd, produces his own milk 
and sells it in the city of Chicago. “E” is a dairyman in 
Indiana who produces milk and ships it across state lines 
into Illinois, and is, therefore, engaged in commerce. The 
Federal Government established a milk shed and tried 
to force Producer “A” into the milk pool, in the case of 
Wrightwood Dairy, decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, January, 1943. That court held that the Federal 
Government had control over Producer “A” in Illinois 
because he was selling milk in competition with the milk 
which was shipped in commerce. Because the local pro- 
ducer was in competition with an interstate producer, the 
Federal Government had a right to control him. 

Accordingly, every little merchant on the street, ever) 
engineer working for an industry, utility, municipality, 
state or governmental agency or for an engineer in private 
practice can be regulated by the Federal Government upon 
the same theory that they are in competition with tnter- 
state commerce. 

The result of this reasoning can lead but to one con- 
clusion, that if the Federal Government really starts in to 
regulate with the power granted under these two acts 
there is not a single activity within state and local govern- 
ment that cannot be regulated by a hierarchy in Wash- 
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ington. There will simply be no local control of any kind 

left to the states. 

How do the above regulations affect the professional 
engineer? Are there exemptions under these two acts for 
the professional engineer? Following are quotations in 
part from the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, Section 
13A, which states exemptions to the act: 

“The provisions of Sections (6 & 7) (which define 
minimum wages and maximum hours for all classes of 
employes) shall not apply with respect to— 

1. Any employee employed in a bona fide executive, 
administrative, professional or local retailing capacity, or 
in the capacity of outside salesman (as such terms are 
defined and delimited by the regulations recommended to 
the administrator ).” 

Please note that these are the literal words of the act. 

What are the definitions of the word “professional” 
under the limitations of the administrator? We now quote 
from a bulletin of the U. S. Department of Labor Wages 
and Hours Division entitled “Executive, Administrative, 
Professional outside salesman, redefined.” In other 
words, there was so much confusion caused by the above 
four classes that this booklet, containing 60 pages of fine 
print, was published in an effort to clarify the definition 
of the class in which we as professional engineers are placed. 

The definition of the term “professional” is defined 
under Section 541.3 as: 

The term “Employee employed in a bona fide 
professional . . . capacity” in Section 13 (a) (1) of the 
Act shall mean any employee: Who is engaged in 
work— 

(A) (1) Predominantly intellectual and varied in char- 
acter as opposed to routine mental, manual, me- 
chanical or physical work, and 
(2) Requiring the consistent exercise of discretion 
and judgment in its performance, and 
(3) Of such character that the output produced or 
the result accomplished cannot be standardized in 
relation to a given period of time, and 
(4) Whose hours of work of the same nature as 
that performed by non-exempt employees do not 
exceed 20° of the hours worked in the work week 
by the non-exempt employees; provided where 
such non-professional work is an essential part of 
and necessarily incident to work of a_ professional 
nature, such essential and incidental work shall not 
be counted as non-exempt work; and 
(5S) (a) Requiring knowledge of an advanced type 
in a field of science or learning customarily acquired 
by a prolonged course of specialized intellectual in- 
struction and study, as distinguished from a gen- 
eral academic education and from an apprenticeship, 
and from training in the performance of routine 
mental, manual or physical processes; or 

(b) Predominantly original and creative in char- 
acter in a recognized field of artistic endeavor as 
opposed to work, which can be produced by a 


person endowed with general manual or intellectual 
ability and training, and the result of which de- 
pends primarily on the invention, imagination or 
talent of the employee, and 


(B) Who is compensated for his services on a salary 
or fee basis at a rate not less than $200 per month 
(exclusive of board, lodging or other facilities); 
provided that this sub-section (B) shall not apply 
in the case of an employee who ts the holder of a 
valid license or certificate permitting practice of lau 
or medicine or any of their branches, and who 1s 
actually engaged in the practice thereof. 

You will notice that the doctor and the lawyer have, 
as stated above, received specific exemption from the 
provisions of the Wages and Hours Law, while the pro- 
fessional engineer, who holds just as valid a license or 
certificate, and who has spent a comparable portion of 
his life in attaining his professional status, has been 
orphaned into the class of executive, administrative, outside 
salesman, and under the broad interpretation of this act, 
into the enviable position of a white collar worker. 

If this is the category into which the top ranking men 
of our profession have been forced, where then do the 
men in sub-professional grades and engineers-in-training 
fall? It is obvious they are placed with tradesmen or skilled 
laborers where they will be forced to bargain collectively 
through closed shops. Yet—some day these men will be- 
come professional engineers and the life-blood of our 
organization. 

In conclusion it would appear that these two laws dis- 
criminate against the professional engineer in that: 

1. Damage is done to the profession under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act in that engineers will be cer- 
tified in the collective bargaining units and through closed 
shops be forced to become members of unions which they 
do not wish to join. The engineers wish to maintain their 
integrity as a profession, not as a union. 

2. That by the very fact that we as professional en- 
gineers are not exempted from the Wages and Hours Law, 
as are the doctors and lawyers, shows that we have failed 
to impress our professional status on society. 

Accordingly, we recommend that steps should be taken 
to see to it that the National Labor Relations Act and the 
Wages and Hours Laws are amended to provide that pro- 
fessional engineers, even though they may not be in con- 
fidential or supervisory capacity, should not be included 
under the authority of these acts. Until such amendment 
can be procured, the National Society should be urged 
to watch every petition for representation that is filed 
with the National Labor Relations Board and intervene 
in every case where the profession may be affected, and 
appear in each case to demand that professional engineers 
be excluded with the doctors and lawyers from the author- 
ity of these acts. 

Yours very truly, 
J. G. Waits, Chairman, Committee for 
Study of Wages and Hours Law 
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ONG AND SHORT RANGE OBJECTIVES 


RESOURCES—HUMAN AND NATURAL 
MUST INEVITABLY FAIL THE NATION 


IF SHORTSIGHTED AND SELFISH USES 
ARE PERMITTED TO CONTINUE 


THE ENGINEER SHOULD PROVIDE LEADERSHIP 


Based On High Moral Plane 


By PROF. CARi A. NORMAN 


In this article Pro- 
fessor Norman pleads 
for long range and 
unselfish objectives 
upon the part of 
those who may have 
the role of leaders in 
tomorrow’s civiliza- 
tion. He urges such 
a role upon the Engi- 
neer and points to 
the records of other 
professional bodies 
as too often indica- 
tive of selfish and 


CARL A. NORMAN 


Professor of Machine Design 


monetary policies. 
Ohio State University 


The National Society of Professional Engineers, as so 
many other individuals and organizations these days, may 
soon find itself in a position where it has to decide between 
long-range and short-range objectives. In such a position 
the short-range view has probably in most cases dominated. 
It so happens, however, that just at this time the long- 
range view is very much to the front and it is very easy 
to see what risks one may take, if one neglects it and lets 
the short-range interests dictate. 

The nineteen-twenties were a characteristic short-range 
period. Industry was making money right and left. People 
grew rich by investing their savings in almost anything 
and then just sitting and waiting for the values to go up. 
Employment was mostly plentiful. It seemed that without 
any effort, or planning, we were heading toward an era 
when there would be “a chicken in every pot and a car 
in every garage.” In fact, automotive people began to 
suggest blandly that there really ought to be not one, but 
two, Cars in every garage 

And then, all of a sudden, the crash came. It was found 
that the “long-range devil had been busy” while most of 
us saw nothing but gold and green pastures ahead. It was 
found that our economic system was inherently unbalanced; 
that we had kept workers busy by a lot of expansion where 
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no expansion was really justified; that we had lent money 
to foreigners and sent them goods on credit without much 
thought about how and when the money would be paid 
back; that we had built up a top-heavy installment-sales 
system which made people commit themselves and lock 
down their resources beyond the point of safety; finally 
that we had overlooked the fact that one great class of 
people, the farmers, were not at all prosperous, and that 
the measures we had taken to help them were by no means 
startlingly effective. 

All this was bad enough. Yet, in the long-range develop- 
ments it turned out even more serious that in our short- 
range prosperity we had paid little attention to the fact 
that there were big and warlike nations in the world which 
were not happy and well off, and which were arming 
themselves secretly in order some day to get their share by 
the simple process of expropriation. In our blindness we 
went so far as to sell these nations the materials and the 
machinery they needed to build up their war strength; 
and, because “there was money in it” we continued to do 
so even after at least one of them, Japan, had cut loose, 
and begun its campaign of aggression and depredation 
against China. Incidentally, Great Britain, stricken with 
very much the same sort of short-range slothfulness as we 
had, and France, too, for that matter, refused to let them- 
selves be disturbed in their ease and take proper measures 
even when the political safety structures they had labor- 
iously erected after the first world war were being seriously 
threatened and undermined. And so we are where we are. 
Enough said on this point. Having once, however, aroused 
ourselves to what the short-range attitude may lead us into, 
we may well scan some situations of more engineering or 
technical nature, to see whether we are now properly alive 
to long-range dangers we may be incurring. 

We all know of course some of the things spoilation of 
our natural resources had gradually let us into. The floods, 
the droughts, the soil erosion, the soaring prices and 
prospective scarcity of lumber, caused by the devastation 
policy we have followed in regard to our forests, are now 
well realized evils. A sound, long-range policy of re- 
forestation and planned cutting could have prevented all 
that. Yet, in our chase for hasty profits, we did not wish to 
be bothered with such long-range enterprise. We are now 
also paying a heavy price for allowing natural rubber 
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production to dwindle to nothing in this hemisphere; 
and we are paying a heavy price for not developing sat- 
isfactory substitutes for tin, quinine and other things. 

The oil industry presents a striking illustration of the 
conflict between long-range and short-range policies. 
Already during the last war it had become clear that our 
natural oil resources were not inexhaustible; that, in fact, 
a shortage could be expected in some twenty or thirty 
years, and that there was every reason in a country basing 
its whole life on automotive transportation to develop 
new types and sources of liquid fuel. Some people, the 
author included, spent a good deal of time looking into 
this problem, and in publishing reports and papers about 
it. Substitutes were being developed in Germany and to 
some extent in other countries; and one or two big oil 
concerns here, just for safety, entered into patent agree- 
ments with foreign concerns. But the great bulk of the 
oil industry was too sunk in “short-range” worries to bother 
about long-range matters of this kind. The point was that 
the very exhaustion of field after field led to a lot of new 
drilling and new prospecting; and the feeling was that 
nobody who owned oil in the ground could afford to 
let it stay there for fear that some neighbor might pump 
and drain it away. So, with dwindling resources, there still 
was over-production and price drops; and the short-range 
worry was over-supply, not dwindling supply. 

We begin to see that the conflict between short-range 
interest and long-range interest is in many cases equivalent 
to a disharmony between immediate business interests and 
national interests. We say that without in any way want- 
ing to accuse business of disloyalty and evil intent. Business 
has to stay alive and has to make ends meet and if possible 
pile up a reserve against evil days. But this very necessity 
causes it often to be dominated by immediate profit in- 
terests, even when in the long run it is going to suffer 
seriously from so doing. 

A new long-range problem is just now emerging which 
illustrates this very vividly. It is not possible to demand 
that ordinary business go in for such things as large-scale 
river regulation, land reclamation, or water supply prob- 
lems for whole sections of the country. However, by 
neglecting these problems and allowing industry to develop 
in a helter-skelter way without regard to long-range water 
supply, we are now facing serious water shortage in many 
parts of the country. The immense public undertakings 
are well known which have been found necessary to save 
the Los Angeles region from becoming a desert, or suffer- 
ing a saltwater inundation below the surface. But even in 
such old and “permanent” states as Ohio the lack-of-water 
menace has now become so serious that responsible and 
conservative engineers and geologists, who know about 
it, talk cold-bloodedly about the necessity for wholesale 
relocation of industry and population, or else water regu- 
lation work on a scale which would dwarf even the TVA. 

Now it is a very strange fact, that engineers, who when 
entrusted with surveys of this character, show the most 
perfect understanding of the problems, and have no hesi- 
tation to suggest remedial measures of most far-reaching 
and radical character, usually feel irresistibly timid about 
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originating considerations of this kind, and trying to 
educate the public as to the complications ahead. There is 
still a great deal of truth in Thorstein Veblen’s accusation 
that engineers, whom he pronounces the only group really 
capable of running the industrial system for the general 
welfare, are as a body a “harmless and docile sort,” alto- 
gether too willing to take orders from “captains of indus- 
try” with much less inherent competence and willingness 
to look out for the interest of the whole. Now, seeing what 
serious consequences this seems to lead to, would it not 
be time for engineers to bestir themselves and begin to 
take the long-range problems and their national task 
seriously 

In this connection a great opportunity as well as obliga- 
tion falls on the national engineering societies. It is a 
regrettable fact that the individual engineer may be tied 
hand and foot by his position as an employee of business 
concerns which of course are really anxious for only one 
thing, namely that he devote all his energy to their 
interests. Engineering societies, however, comprise mem- 
bers with all sorts of connections. They should, as a rule, 
find it possible to discover among their membership indi- 
viduals who can, and sometimes may even be expected to, 
speak freely and courageously on questions of. public 
importance. Some very fine beginnings were made during 
the early days of the great depression by The American 
Engineering Council and other technical bodies to develop 
and publish engineering opinions on such things as the 
causes and cures of depressions; the exhaustion of natural 
resources; centralization versus decentralization, etc. Of 
late the men who were active in these things have largely 
been swallowed up in the war effort. At the earliest 
possible moment they should, however, be mobilized on 
these fundamental social problems again. 

In all this, the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers has a peculiarly important position and a peculiarly 
important part to perform. While other societies were 
organized largely to promote the development of tech- 
nical knowledge and technical things, the N.S.P.E. has taken 
for its task the improvement of the engineering profession 
itself and its social status. In this connection, now, a short- 
range view and a long-range view are possible. As usual 
they are in conflict, and as usual the short-range view is 
narrowly selfish, while the long-range view is in har- 
mony with a great national interest. 

There has always been a strong tendency in developments 
of this kind for engineers to held up the societies of 
lawyers and of doctors as patterns worth following. It can- 
not be denied that these organizations have done some long 
range good especially in championing adequate standards 
of education for their members, and stimulating pro- 
fessional schools to live up to these standards. Yet, the 
motivation behind these efforts has to a great extent been 
a short-range and anti-social one, namely to establish 
monopolies, and monopolies of a rather sordidly com- 
mercialized sort at that. The object was simply to help 
the private practitioner, whether legal or medical, to 
make a good living. 


(Continued On Page 25) 
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N.S.P.E. Directors MEET 


HOLD FIRST 1944 SESSION 
IN COLLABORATION WITH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE OHIO SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
COLUMBUS, FEBRUARY 10th AND IIth 


The Board of Directors of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, with members from eleven states in 
attendance, held its first 1944 meeting in Columbus, Ohio 
on February 10th and 11th. Held concurrently with the 
said meeting was the 65th Annual Convention of the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers 

Two new State Societies were formally admitted as of 
January Ist, 1944 and directors from each seated by the 
Board in advance of the regular order of business. The 
new member societies are Wisconsin, with a present mem- 
bership of 450 and Georgia, with approximately 130 
members enrolled to date. Lawrence Peterson, National 
Director from Wisconsin, and Dr. R. S. King, National 
Director, together with President A. G. Stanford of the 
Georgia Society, represented the latest additions to N.S.P.E 

In his report to the Board President Nold advised of 
his visits to Texas, New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, all since taking office on January Ist. Summarizing, 
he expressed satisfaction with the interest and organiza- 
tional activity manifested in each instance. Engineers-in- 
Training, collective bargaining and postwar programs were 
the principal topics encountered by the President. He ven- 
tured the opinion that State Societies are firm in the 
conviction that collective bargaining cannot be carried out 
by professional bodies composed of employer and employee 
members and that such bodies do not wish to forego their 
professional status. 

Secretary Larson advised that as of January 31st the 
membership in good standing was 7,385, exclusive of 
Wisconsin, part of Georgia and other scattered affiliations 
which, if included, would raise the same to approximately 
8,000, all of whom are legally recognized as of professional 
status. 

The states in the order of membership as of January 


are: 
|—Ohio 14—Ark. 
2—N. Y. 15—R. I. 
3—Pa. 16—W ash. 
i—Texas 17—Mo. 
S—N. J. 18—Va. 
6—Ind. 19—Md. 
7—Wis. 20—W. Va. 
8—Minn. 21—P. R. 
9—Okla. 22—Ky. 

10—D. C. 23—Del. 

1 1—Ill. 24—Mass 

| 2—Ga. 25—M-A-I 

1 3—Conn. Ga. 
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On December 31st, closing date of the 1943 New York 
Ohio contest, the record indicated that the latter had 2106 
members in good standing 

Chairman Charles Burke of the Special Committee on 
Revision of Constitution, previously directed to make an 
interim report on the revision of dues, advised that the 
committee believed it to advance the dues in 
order to meet the minimum needs of the Society. Dis- 


necessary 


cussion and reports from officers indicated that the budget 
would have to be substantially increased to enable N'S.P.E. 
to cope with the problems facing the Society. The 1944 
adopted budget is from one-fifth to one-tenth of that ot 
organizations of comparable status. The continual personal 
expenditures of members in behalf of the Society was 
recognized as unsound and a deterrent to constant and 
effective effort. The Board, by resolution, voted to recom- 
mend to the Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
that the amended dues of the Society be set forth in the 
constitution as $10 maximum—with provision in the By- 
Laws for $6 as the present rate. This is an increase of $2 
over current dues and while not sufficient for the needs of 
the Society as outlined by the officers would permit of in- 
creased activities and services to the State Societies, espe- 
cially in matters of federal legislation and regulation. If 
N.S.P.E. 


finally approved by the membership at large, 
would have immediate dues of $6 as compared with $25 
dues collected by most comparable engineering societies 
The Board devoted considerable time to a discussion of 
professionalism and unionism. It reaffirmed its position on 
the subject by a unanimous expression of opinion to the 
effect that while committed to the improvement of the 
social and economic status of the engineer the Society 
is a professional organization, founded on the existence of 
laws determining professional status and regulating pro 
fessional practice and consequently could not become a 
union or collective bargaining agency in the sense set forth 
in the Labor Relations Act. It is the only strictly profes- 
sional national engineering organization in the country 
and must adhere to professional procedures. It can promote 
however, and does contemplate an active program to 
represent professional engineers and engineers-in-training 
before government and industry. Co-operation without 
delay from state member societies is essential to the 
success of its program. By resolution each state organiza- 
tion is called upon to establish within a period of three 
months the basis of a schedule of fees and salaries for pro- 
fessional engineering services within that state. By similar 


action each state society is urged to proceed without 
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Feu people realize the 1 
genuity of engineers and the 
great contributions they are 
making to the winning of} 
this war. Due to the necessti 
for secrecy, many of the most 
mntleresting and valuable 
tributions cannot be pub 


lished until the war ts over. 


CHALLENGE MET 


THE INGENUITY OF AN ENGINEER 


RISES TO HITHERTO UNMATCHED HEIGHTS 
CAN ANY READER TOP THIS 
STORY OF ACHIEVEMENT 


By I. RAILAMA 


One of our members 
recently received a_ tele- 
phone communica- 
tion from Washing- 
ton, asking him to come 
there immediately to con- 
fer with some officials re- 
garding an important 
measure. When he reached 


Permission has, however, been 
granted to publish the fol 


Washington, he was given 
the following set of facts. 
“You have undoubtedly 
read in the papers about 
the difficulties our govern- 
ment has been having in 
transporting sufficient oil 


lowing. The author. a dts 
tinguished member of the 
National Soctet) of Profession 
al Engineers, was reluctant to 
publicize his achtevements but 
finall; ytelded to persuasion 

to the east coast to meet 

the demands of that area 
and the enormous demands for gasoline for our planes 1n 


foreign areas. You have undoubtedly read that in an attempt 
to meet the emergency the United States Government has 
authorized and built two enormous pipe lines commonly 
known as the “Big Inch” and “Little Inch,” for oil and 
gasoline transportation. Your government now finds itself 
in difficulty because the combined capacities of these pipe 
lines are not enough and because of the danger of inter- 
ruption of the flow of oil and gasoline in the pipes.” 

The engineer was then told that they had investigated 
his abilities and felt he was the last resort for devising a 
method to materially increase the delivery of oil on the 
east Coast in a matter of weeks, not months. He was told 
that even if another pipe line could be built rapidly enough, 
that it was considered too vulnerable for the purpose in 
mind and that if it could be safeguarded there was not 
enough steel available to build another pipe line. 

The engineer in question pondered for a few minutes 
and told them he thought he could solve their difficulties, 
but that he would need at least six hours to work out all 
the necessary details. The specifications given him were 
to develop, within four weeks, a transportation capacity 
from the Mississippi Valley to the east coast ports equal to 
the oil that could be transported in a forty inch pipe. By 
midnight of the first day in Washington, he submitted a 
proposal which was accepted 

By special permission we are privileged now to publish 
the details of this ingenious and daring undertaking. 

In order to eliminate the vulnerability of the surface 
pipe line and in order to eliminate the need for steel, 
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he proposed a circular tunnel forty-four inches in diam- 
eter at a depth to insure against damage by bombing, to 
pass under all rivers and mountains thus insuring a 
uniform profile of near zero grade. In order to excavate 
this tunnel rapidly enough so that it could be in operation 
within the four weeks time limit, he devised, and with the 
help of several of our largest manufacturers, he had con- 
structed twenty-five specially designed tunneling machines. 
As a mining engineer he had previously designed tunnel- 
ing machines which operated at a much slower rate than 
was now necessary. Perhaps the greatest difficulty he had 
to overcome was the removal of the excavated material 
from the tunnel. In ordinary tunneling, this is removed 
by small cars with electric locomotives, or by belt con- 
veyors. In this case such a process was too slow. He ac- 
cordingly adopted an electric process which fused the 
rock in the face of the tunnel and delivered it to the 
rear end of the machine in liquid form. By a very in- 
genious mechanical, fan like device which revolved at 
327,624.6 revolutions per minute he was able to literally 
atomize the molten rock. By this method the excavated 
material was converted into a gas. Due to the process used 
in the conversion and by the introduction of a_ secret 
catalytic agent the molecules of this gas were much more 
active than ordinary gas molecules. In fact, their activity 
was about a million times that of ordinary molecules. This 
increased their amplitude of vibration so much that the 
gas was rarified to the point that it actually produced a 
vacuum in the tunnel of about twenty-six inches of mer- 
cury. By this ingenious procedure the necessity of fans 
to blow the gas out of the tunnel was done away with. 

Another unexpected phenomenon materially enhanced 
the value of the tunnel for the transporting of oil and 
gasoline. The super-active molecules impinged on the in- 
side of the tunnel and completely covered it with an im- 
pervious oil and gasoline resisting layer three molecules in 
thickness. Tests showed that this thin layer of molecules 
developed a frictionless surface which sealed all the water 
out of the tunnel and prevented leakage of oil or gasoline 
to the surrounding rocks. 

By the use of the twenty-five tunneling machines each 
of which was capable of excavating ten miles of tunnel per 
day, the project was completed within the specified time 
and oil and gasoline is being delivered in sufficient quan- 
tities. Now for the first time in the history of the world. 
liquid is flowing at incredible speeds through a friction- 
less tube of pipe with no expenditure of power except 
that needed to start flow. 
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ITEMS GENERAL INTEREST 


CORRECTION 


The Editor is in receipt of a formal communication from 
the Metropolitan Section of The American Society of Civil 
Engineers advising that the report, of the Special Committee 
on Collective Bargaining, which appeared in the February 
issue of this publication was an interim one and requesting 
that a statement to that effect appear in the March issue. The 
American Engineer therefore calls attention to the fact that, 
while the instrument in question was received and published 
without its penultimate, antepenultimate or other anterior 
status having been indicated, the document was intended as, 
and is, an interim report. 


Virgil M. Palmer Dies 
Was No. | Licensee of N. Y. 


Professional Engineer No. 1 of New York State, Virgil M. 
Palmer, Chairman of the New York State Board of Examiners 
ot Professional Engineers, and Past President of the National 
Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners, died of a 
heart ailment on February 16, 1944, at the age of 62. 


Mr. Palmer served his state and his Profession for over twenty- 
three years as a member of the New York State Board of Ex- 
aminers, having served on the Board since it was first created 
He gave his zeal and his energy unreservedly to the cause ot 
Engineers’ Registration and to related activities for the advance- 
ment of the Profession. For years he was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Registration of Engineers of the American Society ot 
Mechanical Engineers. As the representative of the National 
Council, he was serving on the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development and was a member of its Executive Committee. At 
the Indianapolis meeting on October 25, 1943, he was presented 
the National Council Distinguished Service Certificate for his 
outstanding service to the cause of Engineers’ Registration. 


Mr. Palmer also had a distinguished career in the technical side 
of his Profession. After graduation from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1903, he devoted his time to automotive 
engineering, at which he was considered a pioneer. He worked 
with the Pope Manufacturing Company at Hartford, Conn., and 
in 1906, only three years after his graduation, has was named 
general superintendent for the company’s branch factory at 
Hagerstown, Md. He was subsequently connected with other 
pioneer manufacturers of automobiles and motors, including the 
Smith Auto Company at Topeka, the Selden Motor Company at 
Wilkes-Barre, and the United States Motor Company in New York. 
In 1913 he joined the industrial engineering department of the 
Eastman Kodak Company at Rochester, and became superintendent 
of that department, in charge of engineering. He was a Past 
President of the Society of Industrial Engineers and was Vice- 
chairman of the Ethics and Practice Committee of the New York 
State Society of Professional Engineers. 

For his loyalty, earnestness, and sincerity, Virgil Palmer was 
loved by all who knew him. For his years of devoted service, the 
Profession remains indebted to him. 


The courtesy of D. B. Steinman and Geo. Nicastro for fur- 
nishing the above information is acknouled ged. 
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Ohio Explains 
Tells New York How 


In response to an inquiry from President Fairman of New 
York, President Graft of Ohio recently forwarded the following 
to Grand Central Terminal 


Engr. James F. Fairman 

Pres. N. Y. State Soc. Prot. Engrs 

Grand Central Terminal 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear President Fairman 
In your letter of recent date following your congratulatory tele 

gram | note a question. That question was “How did you do it?” 
The Ohio Society made a remarkable gain in membership dur- 


ing the year 1943, namely 32°. 


Prior to this year our Society 
had devoted most of its time and energy on problems affecting 
the engineer connected with public works and the private practi- 
tioner. This last year it became very apparent that the large group 
of engineers connected with industry needed to be athliated with 
a professional organization and that in this group we could see 
our most fertile field for additional members. A large percent of 
our gain in membership may be attributed to this program and 
it is my belief that the N. Y. State Society would profit likewise 
by such a campaign. 

There is much our Society can do for the engineer in industry 
and our hope of having the most influencial engineering soci¢ty 
in our country lies within the confines of this vast group ot 
engineers. Trusting this suggestion may be of some value to the 
New York State Society, | remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Walter W. Graf 


President, O.S.P.E. 


A good Megestion ft dil State socteties, Ed 


Newsmen Not Professional 
Court Refers To License 


The press of January 25th carried news of a court decision ct 
interest to Professional Engineers. Quoting trom an AP dispatch 

“In an opinion denying a contention that newspaper reporters 
are ‘professional’ workers, the Sixth U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals today upheld an order of the wage-hour division of the De- 
partment of Labor against the Sun Publishing Co., publishers of 
the Jackson (Tenn.) Sun 

“The opinion, by Judge Charles C. Simons of Detroit, overruled 
the publishing firm's appeal trom a district court decision 

“The tirm contended betore the lower tribunal that newspaper: 
reporters were protessional employes and thus removed from oper 
ation of the Fair Labor Standards Act 

Wrote Judge Simons 

"We know of no State that requires of (reporters) an examina 
tion for competency or a license to practice, and there are editors 
of long experience and trained judgment who, agreeing that ‘the 
proper study of mankind is man,’ likewise believe the only prac 
tical school of journalism is the newspaper office 

“ "The publisher of a newspaper has no special immunity from 
the application of general news Newspaper reporters have 
not generally been recognized as members of the learned protes 
sions.” ”” 


| 
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Committees for 1943-1944 


For informative purposes the several current committees of the 
National Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners, to- 
gether with their personnel, are listed herewith: 


Reciprocal Registration 
D. B. Steinman, Chairman, New York. 
Earl D. Hay, Kansas 
Maurice C. Miller, 
A. G. Christie, Maryland 
Edw. C. Dohm, Washington 
R. J. Briggs, Idaho 
J. B. Thomas, Texas 
Alexander Blair, Florida 
Qualifications for Registration 
Roy M. Green, Chairman, Nebraska 
Sub-Committee on Written Examinations 
L. S. Neeb, Chairman, Arizona 
Albert Haertlein, Massachusetts 
C. C. Knipmeyer, Indiana 
Sub-Committee on Oral Examinations 
H. T. Person, Chairman, Wyoming 
Walter W. Graf, Ohio 
L. S. Letellier, South Carolina 
Sub-Committee on Qualifying Experience 

Virgil M. Palmer, Chairman, New York 
Ellis C. Baker, Oklahoma 
C. L. Eckel, Colorado 

Legal Procedure 
George M. Shepard, Chairman, Minnesota 
O. B. Curtis, Mississippi 
Pecos H. Calahan, California 
Bruno V. E. Nordberg, Wisconsin 
Watts A. Shelly, Michigan 

National Bureau of Engineering Registration 
L. M. Martin, Chairman, Iowa 
C. C. Knipmeyer, Indiana 
Roy M. Green, Nebraska 
Joseph Weil, Florida 
A. G. Christie, Maryland 
Daniel B. Jett, New Mexico 
T. Keith Legare, South Carolina 
Engineers’ Council For Professional Development 
N. W. Dougherty, Chairman, Tennessee 
Virgil M. Palmer, New York 
C. C. Knipmeyer, Indiana 
Constitution 

Bryant L. Hopkins, Chairman, Maine 
H. B. Blodgett, South Dakota 
Perry T. Ford, Ohio 
C. L. Mann, North Carolina 
R. J. Briggs, Idaho 
Clifford Johnson, North Dakota 
Gwynne B. Hill, Oklahoma 


Public Relations 

R. A. Achatz, Chairman, Indiana 
W. W. Hodge, West Virginia 
C. S. Crouse, Kentucky 
Roy G. Finch, New York 
R. E. Williams, Arkansas 

Effects of Registration 
Chas. F. Scott, Chairman, Connecticut 
D. B. Steinman, New York 
S. H. Graf, Oregon 
C. G. Massie, Virginia 
Donald Derickson, Louisiana 
Felipe F. Vidal, Puerto Rico 
Wm. C. Furer, Hawaii 
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Supplementary Finances 
J. D. Guillemette, Chairman, Rhode Island 
A. C. Polk, Alabama 
Harry S. Stanton, Delaware 
Walter Belding, Vermont 
A. M. Smith, Nevada 
Hylon T. Plumb, Utah 
George S. Richardson, Pennsylvania 
Engineer-In-Training 
Ernest E. Howard, Chairman, Missouri 
D. B. Steinman, New York 
L. M. Martin, 
Fred Wells, New Jersey 
R. S. King, Georgia 
Advisory Committee of Past Presidents 
Virgil M. Palmer, Chairman, New York 
L. M. Martin, Iowa 
N. W. Dougherty, Tennessee 
C. G. Massie, Virginia 
S. H. Graf, Oregon 
Charles F. Scott, Connecticut 
C. C. Knipmeyer, Indiana 


New York University 
Trains Women Aeronautical Engineers 


On February 11th, New York University graduated its second 
class of Women Aeronautical Engineers. This unique undertaking 
is being sponsored by Chance Vought Aircraft Division of the 
United Aircraft Corporation and is being conducted by the 
Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics of N. Y. U., under 
the direction of Dean Thorndike Saville of the College of Engi- 
neering. 

The graduates qualify as juniors in engineering in the fields of 
aerodynamics, structural design, research and testing in the Chance 
Vought plant at Stratford, Connecticut. All the young women 
had completed at least three years of college work before admis- 
sion to the course, which in the form of scholarships carries 
monthly stipends of $50.00 during the period of instruction. 

These aeronautical students are the first women to study at the 
University Heights Campus of the College of Engineering. 


Charting A Project 


Outline For A Building Program 
Suggested By Walther J. Wefel 
Architect and Engineer — Cleveland, Ohio 


Outline of Progressive Steps in a Program of Building 


|. Owner and Professional Engineer sign Contract for Engi- 
neering Services. 

2. Owner or Professional Engineer appoint Registered Sur- 
veyor to make necessary lot survey and measurements of existing 
work, and prepare drawings and file at Survey Department of 
City Building Department. 

3. Preliminary sketches are submitted by Professional Engi- 
neer to Owner for approval. 

1. Drawings and Specifications are started for bidders on 
building by Professional Engineer. 

5, Preliminary cost estimates are assembled by Professional 
Engineers for Owner. 

6. Proposal bids for building the work are received and ana- 
lyzed by the Professional Engineer with the Owner. A decision 
on one builder or groups of builders is made. 

7. A type of Building Contract is agreed upon between 
Owner and Builders and approved by the Professional Engineer, 
as the Supervisor for the construction. 

8. Final working Drawings and Complete Specifications are 
developed on the basis of the outcome of the arrangements with 
the Owner and Builders, by Professional Engineer. 

9. Final Contract for erection of the building is entered into 
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between Owner and Builders on basis of final drawings and speci- 
fications and approved by Professional Engineer. 

10. A Building Permit is taken out by the Professional Engi- 
neer and all questions at the Building Department on Survey, 
Zoning Ordinances, Sanitation, Smoke Inspection, and Plumbing, 
Heating and Electrical contracts are settled by the Professional 
Engineer and the Owner with the proper City Authorities and 
the Engineers of the Building Department. (Outside the City 
with the State Officials. ) 

11. The Special Inspector on Reinforced Concrete, Structural 
Steel, and Welding are appointed by the Owner or the Protes- 
sional Engineers to the satisfaction of the Engineering Staff of 
the City Building Department. 

12. As the erection of the building proceeds the work of the 
builders is supervised by the Professional Engineer and the Spe- 
cial Inspector. Progressive Reports are filed with the Chief Build- 
ing Inspector of the City. Copies are filed with the Owner. 

13. The builders submit the Shop Drawings on sub-trades, 
such as structural steel, reinforced concrete, elevators, skylights, 
plumbing riser diagrams, etc. to the Professional Engineers for 
checking and approval. 

14. All necessary shop workmanship is checked by the Pro- 
fessional Engineer or approved Testing Laboratories. 

15. Tests of materials may be required from qualitied Testing 
Professional Engineers. 

16. The months estimates of work completed by the builders 
and the amount of moneys to be paid by the Owner to the var- 
ious contractors is checked and approved by the Professional 
Engineers and certified to the Owner for payment. 

17. The City Building Inspectors are kept informed by the 
Professional Engineers of all revisions, additions and deductions 
from the original Stamped Permit plans by the Professional Engi- 
neer. 

18. The final inspection and acceptance of the building 1s 
made by the Professional Engineer, owner and Builders and all 
work completed as agreed. 

19. The Professional Engineer assists the Owner in all legal 
questions involving the technical performance of the work. 

20. The Owner pays the Professional Engineer for final serv- 
ices as per original contract (and looks for another contract). 


Count Von Rumford 


An American Of Parts 
From The Pen of C. F. Germeyer 


Gentlemen, I give you Count Von Rumford, Benjamin Thomp- 
son, an American, and nominate him to the Immortal Order of 
Patron Saints of Engineering. 

Benjamin Thompson's good fortune began by being born an 
American at North Woburn, Massachusetts on March 26, 1753 
and with exceptions, which of course, only prove the rule, con- 
tinued so all his life. Upon his arrival, and for some years after 
there was nothing to really indicate his future greatness; but then 
even Julius Caesar was a “‘side issue” to his mother. 

When Ben was twenty months old his father died and, just 
sixteen months later, his mother shocked the neighborhood by 
acquiring a step-father for him. True to step-father tradition, 
Ben’s dad was stingy, for he took advantage of a provision in the 
will of our hero’s grandfather whereby a half a crown per week 
could be exacted for the boy's keep. Due, either to the depressing 
effect of being a step child, or to natural inclination, Ben early 
became interested and proficient in mathematics, mechanics, and 
natural philosophy. So wrapped up was he in this sort of thing, 
that the normal phase of a boy’s education which has to do with 
devilment, seems to have been entirely neglected. When thirteen, 
he was apprenticed to a storekeeper at Salem and made such 
unique use of his time that at fourteen, when “just boys” are 
doing other things, he was able to calculate a solar eclipse, and 
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was interested in chemical and mechanical experiments, as well 
as the study of engraving, in which he later gained some pro- 
ficiency. 


At the outbreak of the American War the storekeeper lost 
his business and so young Ben went to Boston, engaging himself 
as an assistant in another store. Here he was able to devote his 
spare time to the study of French and fencing, and to attend lec- 
tures at Harvard where he gained his first knowledge of surgery 
and medicine. God knows how, but in addition to all of these 
things, he must have found a little extra spare time to devote to 
necking, for at nineteen, as he himself says, “I married, or rather 
I was married”. Possibly some cryptic meaning attaches to that 
particular phraseology. Anyway, the marriage was the foundation 
of his success. Even the Encyclopaedia Britannica admits that 
His wife was Sarah Walker Rolfe, widow of Colonel Benjamin 
Rolfe, of the town of Rumford. She was a lady with an inde- 
pendent fortune and fourteen years his senior. From then on he 
went places, showing that, even in those days, good connections 
and money were valuable if not essential adjuncts to ability. This 
is nothing against the young man. It really showed early devel- 
oped good judgment, which should be commended 

In the war, as we would say today, he was neutral, but as 
others had it at the time he was “on both sides of the fence”. 
His carefulness in this respect got him into prison from which 
he was soon released but not acquitted; whereupon he sold his 
property and sailed for England. Here he was appointed Secretary 
of State for Georgia, then Under Secretary for the Colonies, and 
a little later, Lieutenant Colonel of the King’s American Dra- 
goons which outfit carried on a little skirmishing around Charles- 
town after the main army defeat at Yorktown. On return to Eng- 
land, George III] made him a Knight, one might say figuratively 
for a day of work, also allowing him to leave the army on half 
pay and to enter the service of Charles Theodore, Elector of Ba- 
varia. This is a dime novel rise to distinction. But in spite of 
appearances to the contrary, he had extraordinary talents. Gibbon, 
of “Fall of Rome” fame with whom he was intimate, addresses 
him as Mr. Secretary-Colonel-Admiral-Philosopher Thompson. 
President Adams offered him the superintendency of a military 
academy. This offer came notwithstanding his having been on the 
British side, but he declined, presenting President Adams with a 
model of a new Field-piece to show his appreciation. This little 
incident might be “canonized”. 


“Here endeth the first lesson” as the preacher says. Events in 
the foregoing period being merely introductory to his real achieve- 
ments, which in a scientific and social sense are ranked with 
those of Franklin. 


In Bavaria, as Lord High Most Everything to the Elector, he 


went into his stride. Here in his capacity of Pretect of Police he 
arrested, in one day, twenty-five hundred beggars in Munich, at 
the same time having arranged to furnish the poor with food 
and work. In this connection, social reformers appear to have a 
particular fondness for the memory of him who wrote:—'To 
make vicious and abandoned people happy, it has generally been 
supposed necessary first to make them virtuous. But why not te- 
verse the order? Why not make them first happy and them vir- 
tuous?”” 

This thought was one of the guiding principles of his life; in 
tact so much so, that he made himself poor teaching economy 
to others. His work in this field was wide and varied. In Ireland, 
his improvements in the conditions of work houses and hospitals 
were so commendable, that he was publicly thanked and elected to 
the Royal Irish Academy. In England he made improvements in 
the London Foundling Hospital. In Bavaria, as Minister of War, 
he increased the pay and comfort of the private soldier. In Paris, 
a soup was named for him, while our own country, not to be out- 
done, named a baking powder after him. This, however, was 
long after, thus indicating that real honors are left to a rising 
generation. 

His philanthropic work even reached the little town of Rum- 
ford, which, be it remembered was the home of his wife. For 
some reason the name had been changed to Concord. The famous 
Concord might have been the famous Rumford! He left the town 
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four hundred pounds, the interest “to clothe twelve poor children 
while grass grows and water flows”. This expression is, by the 
way, strangely reminiscent of the similar phase said to have been 
used in the wili of Peter Grub, founder of the Cornwall Furnace, 
near Harrisburg, Pa., which made guns for and was visited by, 
Washington during the Revolutionary War. The will intended 
that one blast furnace at Robesonia, Pennsylvania should receive 
free ore forever. The story goes that there was a court battle for 
years in an attempt to break the will on the basis that grass did 
not grow or water flow, when frozen, in the winter. Both prop- 
erties, Cornwall and Robesonia, now belong to the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, thus proving something or other. 

Several years ago Engineer Edgar A. Weimer, who was one of 
the pioneers in the development of the iron industry in this coun- 
try, and who now lives in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, rehabilitated 
the old original furnace at Cornwall to serve as a State museum, 
he being the only living person having any real first hand know- 
ledge of the old plant. 

Before getting too far away from the town of Rumford, it is 
remarkable to note that this name is the title he chose when made 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire by the Bavarian Elector. 
Among the high offices Rummy filled for his friend the Elector, 
was Councillor of State, wherein he made such a record that the 
Elector tried to make him his Minister to England, but George 
III refused to recognize his own subject as a representative of a 
foreign country. 

In 1801, after the death of the Elector, our quondam New 
Hampshire orphan, now polluted with high titles and honors, 
but with his real claims to scientific acclaim still to come, moved to 
Paris buying the house of Madame Helvetius, the cultured widow 
who might have been Mrs. Benjamin Franklin. Although this 
treatise is dedicated to Count Rumford, the following really au- 
thentic anecdote of Franklin and the Madame is too good to 
keep. 

The old Doctor, in whom there was nothing of the Puritan, 
proposed to the above lady only to be refused on the ground that 
she would remain faithful to the memory of her late husband. 
Franklin subsequently wrote her that that night he dreamed he 
was transported to the Elysian Fields where he met the late 'a- 
mented, and was surprised to find that he was married to the 
Shade of Mrs. Franklin. “I claimed her”, he said, “but she an- 
swered me coldly; ‘I was a good wife to you for forty-nine years 
and four months, nearly half a century, let that content you’. In- 
dignant at the refusal of his “Eurydice”’, he quitted the mytho- 
logical Heaven and wound up his letter with, “Here I am; let 
us avenge ourselves.”” History politely drops the curtain at this 
point. 

Rumford, now a widower, in a manner akin to Franklin of 
fered himself to Marie Pierret Paulze, widow of the renowned 
chemist Lavoisier, who, sad to relate, took the Count, managing 
to worry the heck out of him from 1805 to 1811, when he was 
able to reverse the process, “knocking her out for the count” by 
having the contest officially ended with legal authority after a 
division of property. 

One day in England while eating lunch, he absendminded!y 
partook of a spoonful of hot applesauce, spontaneously yelled 
“Ouch”, but almost instantly followed with the scientific query, 
in true engineering terms and in language even some engineers 
of today would understand, “What the makes this damn stuff stay 
hot so long!” 

Let us pause a moment in contemplation of what that simple 
heartfelt exclamation meant in the annals of engineering. The 
tact that the apple figured prominently might indicate that Mis- 
tress Fate knew, or planned to usher in a new epoch in human 
endeavor, as she did in starting us poor humans down our path 
of sweat with the apple in the Garden of Eden and when, as it 
is said, Fate had to hit Newton on the head with an apple to get 
him working on the Law of Gravity. Parenthetically, for some 
strange reason history and tradition are replete with citations of 
apples; Hercules and the three golden apples, William Tell tak- 
ing a shot at one, etc. 

Getting back to Rumford, it is not “applesauce” to say that he 
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took the matter very seriously. He made studies and experiments 
on the “Manner in which heat is propagated in fluids and other 
substances” and “Inquired into the source of heat which is ex- 
cited by friction”. Up to this time heat, then alchemically and 
medically called Phlogiston, was regarded as an ethereal fluid 
permeating in various degrees all substances. Oh, Phlogiston, 
what strange reasoning was perpetrated in thy name! Rumford 
reasoned that heat must be a form of energy. In one experiment 
he drilled holes in iron thus demonstrating that the heat devel- 
oped was in proportion to the mechanical energy used, which in 
turn depended on the dullness of the drill and not on the amount 
of metal removed. He performed many other experiments among 
which was that of melting two blocks of ice by rubbing them to- 
gether. Joule’s work, culminating in expressing heat in foot 
pounds, was a direct outgrowth of Rumford’s pioneering. Once 
heat was established on a scientific basis, knowledge of it grew 
rapidly. 

On the practical side, Rumford made improvements in chim- 
ney fire places, kitchen fire places, and kitchen utensils, worked 
on a project for smoke abatement in London, and wrote articles 
on the management of fire and the economical use of fuel. He 
even advocated the use of steam as a vehicle for heating build- 
ings. Like most pioneers Rumford, although he was proficient in 
mathematics, did little on that phase of the subject. Joule, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Carnot, Rankin, John Tyndall and many 
others, have contributed to show us heat in radiant glory, and the 
end is not yet. 

Our Sun is heat to nth power. It comes to us in many forms of 
radiant energy. Not a speck of life can exist on earth without it. 
Heat seems to be the ultimate depository of energy. Motion and 
electricity break up to it; light and higher forms break down to 
it. The rifle ball strikes the target plate; the result—heat. Electricity 
travels through devious paths to perform its wonders. What is 
not immediately converted into heat through resistance, may tem- 
porarily create a magnetic or static field, or be converted to chem- 
ical energy, but finally Mr. Heat takes over. We must stimulate 
the electrons in the cathode of the electron tube with heat to the 
point where they are interested in the electric forces acting upon 
them. The aeroplane, the ocean liner, burn fuel to move them, 
but as far as old Mother Nature is concerned, they succeed merely 
in heating the fluid surrounding them. Frequently in designing, 
it is not the strength of the materials that governs size, but the 
ability to radiate heat. 

There should be a serious lesson here. How can anyone view 
the laws of nature of which those of heat are an example withour 
being imbued with reverent awe for their Creator? How can any- 
one view the vastness both in extent and minuteness without be- 
ing humbled? How can engineers have missed the philosophical 
in making material achievements and also failed to make them- 
selves masters of human relationships as well as of forces and 
materials? What group of people on God's earth are more fitted 
to envision possibilities, reason clearly, and analyze accurately? 
What group knows better the power of unity and mass action? 

People say, “This is an engineer’s war”. Maybe, but it cer- 
tainly is not a war of engineers’ choosing. If engineers could have 
had a greater voice in the affairs of men and apply the elementary 
principle that a cause produces an effect, world problems might 
have been solved logically and peacefully. The world will be re- 
built after the war. Engineers will rebuild it, but will it be in the 
second role—relationship to the powers that be as have existed 
in the past? 

Now is the most critical period in engineering history. We 
must not again mistake the unreal for the real. The only real 
things are within us — in our minds. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within. All else is forever external. Yes, we will need mech- 
anisms, but above all, we will need ethics, philosophy and true 
religion. Will engineering leadership, not personalities but prin- 
ciples, rise to the occasion or will the Golden Opportunity be 
mufted? Will we have to be burned with “Hot Applesauce” or 
the equivalent thereof, to make us think and act? Can we make 
our influence so felt in Post War Planning now that there will be 
no soldiers selling apples on street corners? 
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Fragments from 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Holds First 1944 Meeting 


Some fifty persons attended the first regular monthly meeting 
of the District of Columbia Society held in the Potomac Electric 
Power Auditorium on January 24th. The speaker of the evening 
was Mr. James H. Carr, Jr. His address was followed by motion 
pictures dealing with the Prefabrication of Houses and the pres- 
ervation of timber. 


ILLINOIS 
Annual Meeting 


At its recent annual meeting, the Illinois Society, by reso- 
lution, recommended that where practicable government refrain 
from the expansion of engineering staffs and utilize private prac- 
titioners for the preparation of plans to be approved and executed 
by government engineers. 


hENTUChY 


Presents Schedules 


Using the Ohio Schedule as a basis, the Kentucky Society has 
issued in booklet form an excellent set of fees and salaries applic- 
able within the state. Also included in the published schedules 
is an “Expanded Code of Ethics” together with a statement en- 
titled “General Applications”. 

Expanded Code of Ethics 
Foreword 

The Expanded Code of Ethics was developed by this Commit- 
tee upon the following basic conclusions: 

(1) The Code of Ethics contained in the application for li- 
cense, and reprinted at the end of this booklet, is a sound expres- 
sion of the general principles of ethical, professional conduct. 

(2) That the Code has the weight of authority, since it was 
subscribed to by every engineer in the State as a definite provi- 
sion in his application for license to practice. 

(3) Any other study of Ethice should recognize the superior 
authority of the existing Code and should take the form of inter- 
pretations and applications of the basic principles contained in 
the existing Code. 

(4) In addition to interpretations and applications of the 
principles of the existing Code, certain rules, based upon gener- 
ally recognized principles of professional conduct, should also be 
included. 

Note: For brevity, the word ‘Engineer’ herein is used in all- 
embracing meaning, to include all engineers irrespective of spe- 
cialization or condition of employment, unless otherwise specified. 

General Applications 

The following are general applications which do not fall di- 
rectly under any particular principle or section of the Code of 
Ethics of the K.S.P.E. but are none the less principles of proper 
conduct. 

General Application No. | 

When any question of design or construction involves the pub- 
lic safety, the engineer should insist on the correct engineering 
procedure. 

General Application No. 2. 

It is unprofessional for an engineer to undertake professional 
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work for which he is not qualified. 
General Application No. 3. 

Engineers, including those in public office, should be free to 
call in special consulting service to supplement their own ex- 
perience and that of their organizations on problems outside ot 
the usual field. 

General Application No. 4. 

In contracts to which his client, or employer, and a contractor 
are parties, the engineer, as interpreter and administrator of the 
contract, must be impartial and fair to both parties. 

General Application No. 5. 

The plans and specifications of an engineer should be definite 
and specific. They should define the exact requirements clearly 
and should admit of no double meaning. 

General Application No. 6 

An engineer should discourage invitation of bids from any con 
tractor to whom consideration would not be given in awarding 
the contract. 

General Application No 

An engineer should not use association with a non-engineer, 
a corporation or partnership as a cloak for unethical acts, but 
must accept responsibility for any such acts to the extent of his 
authority. 

General Application No. 8. 

It is unethical for any engineer to accept remuneration either 

trom an employee or employment agency for giving employment 


MINNESOTA 


Registration Act Amendments 


The following has been excerpted from the Bulletin of th 
Minnesota Federation of Engineering Societies: 

“The 1943 Legislature defeated amendments to the registration 
law for architects, engineers and land surveyors by a narrow mar 
gin. Lack of understanding and some misunderstanding were the 


' principal causes of failure. Determined that 1945 shall not be a 


repetition of 1943, the committee of M.A.P.E. under the chair 
manship of H. E. McWethy, has been working on amendments 
for a number of months. 

While M.A.P.E. has taken the initative in this matter, as a 
purely professional organization properly should, it has been with 
a full appreciation that the registration law is in the interest ot 
the general welfare of all the people of this state, and is of par 
ticular concern to all architects, engineers and land surveyors, and 
others of the construction and production industry as well, Arch 
itects, several engineering organizations, the Associated General 
Contractors have been represented on the general committee, and 
it has had the advice of members of the Board of Registration 
and the Attorney General's office. 

The result of the committee work will be officially presented to 
M.A.P.E.’s House of Delegate meeting at the annual convention. 
This meeting is open to all for debate, although only  ofticial 
delegates may vote. General attendance by all engineers is invited 

Betore explaining the amendments that have been proposed, it 
should be said that one amendment frequently discussed in the 
past has not been proposed for the very good reason that its pur 
pose is actually a part of the law. Previously many engineers have 
regretted that the law regulating the practice of professional engi 
neering failed to define that practice and have debated the advis 
ability of proposing an amendment containing a suitable defi 
nition. 
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The Attorney General's Office reports that even though such 
a definition is not now in the law, the definition quoted in the 
rules of the Board of Registration is, in fact, as much a part of 
the law as though actually written into the act. Engineers gen- 
erally have not been aware of that fact, and for this reason the 
rule quotation is given: 

‘The practice of professional engineering includes any profes- 
sional service, such as consultation, investigation, evaluation, 
planning, design, responsible supervision of construction or oper- 
ation, in connection with any public or private utilities, structures, 
buildings, machines, equipment, processes, works, or projects, 
wherein the public welfare, or the safeguarding of life, health or 
property is concerned or involved, when such professional serv- 
ices require the application of engineering principles and data. 

In general, the amendments proposed are designed to clarify 
and strengthen the existing law and to add the one important 
feature on the engineer-in-training, a provision recently accepted 
nationally as an addition to the model law. They are not here dis- 
cussed in detail, but the substance of the more important changes 
are as follows: 

1. In view of the Attorney General's opinion as to the deti- 
nition of the practice of engineering, the wording in several in- 
stances has been changed from practice as an architect, engineer, 
land surveyor, etc. to the practice of architecture, engineering, and 
land surveying, and reference to the troublesome phrase ‘in re- 
sponsible charge’ has been eliminated. 

2. A clarification of the intent of several paragraphs as to 
work exempted from the act. It is proposed that ‘any detailed 
plans required to be furnished by a contractor to a registered 
engineer or architect,’ shall be exempt from the provisions of this 
act. In other respects the exemption clause has been strengthened. 

3. All public works require the services of registered men. 

i. There has been a strengthening of the requirements tor 
registration. An increase in the number of years of experience 
required from five to eight years, each of the years of university 
attendance or teaching being equivalent to a year of practice, “pro- 
vided however, the Board may require by rule actual experience 
of not less than three years of a standard satisfactory to the Board 
in addition to school attendance or teaching.’ This is substantially 
the way that the present law has actually been administered. 

5. The Engineer-in-Training provision is quoted in full as 
follows: ‘The board shall issue to each applicant upon successfully 
passing an examination in fundamental architectural or engineer- 
ing subjects a certificate stating that he has passed such exami- 
nation and that his name has been recorded as an Architect-in- 
Training or Engineer-in-Training. The term Architect-in-Trainiag 
or the term Engineer-in-Training as used in this act, shall mean 
a candidate for registration as an architect or professional engi- 
neer who is a graduate in an approved school or college approved 
by the board as of satisfactory standing; or, who has had four 
years or more of experience in architectural or engineering work 
of a character satisfactory to the board; and who, in addition, 
has successfully passed an examination in the fundamental archi- 
tectural or engineering subjects prior to completion of the req- 
uisite years of experience in architectural or engineering work; 
and who shall have received from the board a certificate stating 
that he has successfully passed this portion of the professional 
examinations.’ 

6. It is proposed that the Board may have authority to sus- 
pend license as well as to revoke. 

Violation of the present law has been named as a mis- 
demeanor. It is proposed that this be deemed a gross misdea- 
meanor so that hearings may be brought before the district court 
instead of local courts. 

8. ‘From and after the date of the passage of this act no cor- 
poration not now so engaged shall engage as such in the practice 
of either architecture, professional engineering or land sur- 
veying. 

Adopts Schedules 

At its recent Annual Convention, the M.A.P.E. adopted the 
tollowing instruments setting forth its determinations in the mat- 
ter of Salaries applicable in the State of Minnesota. 
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Specifications for Engineers and Engineering Aides 
Foreu ord 

“The schedule of salaries for professional engineers and their 
engineering assistants as presented herein is predicated upon per- 
manent employment which is here defined as continuous em- 
ployment for twelve (12) months or longer. It is intended also 
that a salary normal to a given location will be supplemented 
by allowances that will compensate for travel and similar ex- 
pense occasioned by service at other than the home location. 

“When it is necessary to move the official headquarters or 
home of a professional engineer for the benefit of his employer, 
the expense necessary for moving the professional engineer's 
houshold goods and personal effects not exceeding 7,000 pounds, 
should be paid by the employer, in addition to the individual's 
travel and subsistence expense. The travel and shipping route 
should be the most direct route taken by recognized common 
carriers. 

“In the application of these schedules the salaries should be 
based upon the type of work performed and the responsibilities 
assumed. The classification of any individual does not imply 
that the individual is unqualified to assume the responsibilities 
and duties of any higher grade; neither should mere length of 
service be regarded as the sole basis for the determination ot 
grade and salary.” 

Pre-Professional 
Grade 1—Pre-Professional—*$1,200 to $1,800. 

(*All salaries based on January 1941 conditions) Duties — 
Under immediate supervision to assist on engineering work in 
tield, shop, office or laboratory; to computations; to make trac- 
ings and simple drawings; make simple observations, measure- 
ments, sketches and to letter and to assist in the compilation of 
technical data; to perform the usual work of rodman, tracer, 
engineering apprentice, laboratory assistant or junior draftsman. 
Desirable requirements: Two years practical experience and a 
knowledge of basic mathematics. Sufficient to carry out the duties 
above outlined; reliability, aptitude, ability to work with others, 
compliance with oral and written instructions, neatness and good 
citizenship. 

Grade 2—Pre-Professional—$1,800 to $2,400 

Duties—Under supervision to perform elementary or routine 
work in field, shop, office or laboratory requiring a knowledge 
of engineering practices and methods, but with little opportunity 
for independent action or decision, to make minor surveys or 
working drawings and designs and estimates; to lay out minor 
work or set up simple apparatus, to inspect minor construction 
or fabrication; to make routine tests of equipment, materials or 
processes; to perform the usual work of draftsman or junior 
inspector. 

Minimum Requirements: Graduation from an institution of 
recognized standing in the field of engineering; or 

Graduaton from an accredited senior high school and four 
years of satisfactory experience in connection with engineering 
work at least equivalent to the duties outlined for Grade 1 Pre- 
Professional, or 

Any equivalent combination of education and experience sub- 
stituting each year of satisfactorily completed engineering sub- 
jects in an institution of recognized standing for one year of 
work experence; and 

Ability to understand and carry out directions with neatness 
and accuracy, and knowledge of surveying procedure and equip- 
ment; knowledge of drafting procedure and equipment; knowl- 
edge of laboratory equipment and technique; or knowledge of 
the properties and uses of construction material together with 
the abiltiy to interpret plans and specifications. 

Grade 3-—Pre-Professional—$2,400 and up 

Duties—Under supervision, to perform engineering work of 
minor difficulty or to have charge of a small squad or party on 
routine engineering work; to make and check working drawings, 
details and estimates; to lay out and inspect construction and 
fabrication; to plan and make minor tests; to keep records and 
work up record data; to perform the usual work of the higher 
grades of draftsman, senior inspector, survey instrumentman, de- 
tailer, or laboratory assistant. 

Requirements—Educational requirements same as Grade 2, 
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plus 2 years of experience equivalent to that indicated for Grade 

2; ability to exercise engineering and technical judgment and 

skill, and to plan operations in field, shop, office or laboratory. 
Professional 

Grade 1—Professional—-$3.600 and up 

Duties—To perform important engineering work in field, shop, 
office or laboratory requiring the exercise of independent action 
and decision, or to supervise the work of a small group on 
engineering work of moderate importance; to check designs and 
lay out and inspect construction or fabrication; to undertake 
original work or research on minor problems and to plan and 
conduct tests of equipment, material and processes; to purchase 
and inspect materials; to write specifications; to make reports on 
phases of a project of the design or construction or to have 
responsible charge of minor engineering or manufacturing proj- 
ects and the preparation of specifications and contracts, or to 
perform the usual work of designing engineer, resident engineer, 
testing engineer, research assistant, or chief inspector. 

Desirable Requirements—Education equivalent to graduation 
from a technical college of recognized standing plus a minimum 
of four years of experience on engineering work of which at 
least two years experience shall be equivalent to that indicated 
for Grade 3 Pre-professional; capable of assuming responsible 
charge of engineering work. 

Minimum Requirements—Registration as a Professional Engi- 
neer in Minnesota or eligibility for registration. 

Grade 2—Professional—$4,800 and up 

Duties—To perform particularly important engineering work in 
held, shop, office or laboratory requiring special engineering qual- 
ifications or attainments and offering wide latitude for inde- 
pendent action and decision; or to be in responsible charge of 
a minor engineering organization; or to have administrative and 
technical charge of a division of a large organizaton; to plan, 
direct and supervise the design or construction of engineering or 
manufacturing projects; to supervise the preparation of speciti- 
cations and contracts; to undertake comprehensive research and 
tO supervise testing work of importance; to render reports on 
complete projects; to be responsible for the technical operations 
of his division; to perform the usual work of designing engineer, 
division or section engineer, development engineer, research en- 
gineer Or maintenance engineer. 

Desirable Requirements — Education equivalent to graduation 
trom a technical college of recognized standing plus about ten 
years of engineering experience of which at least two years shall 
have been in charge of engineering work of a character indicated 
for Grade | Professional; ability to plan, design and supervise 
engineering works. 

Maximum Requirements—Registration as Professional Engineer 
in Minnesota. 

Grade 3—-Professional—$6,000 and up 

Duties—To be in responsible professional and executive charge 
of a major division of a large or otherwise important engineering, 
or manufacturing or production or processing project involving 
planning, designing or supervision of construction, operation or 
maintenance; to give independent critical or expert engineering ad 
vice for executive action; to assume professional and executive 
responsibility for the whole of a smaller engineering or manu- 
facturing project; to perform the usual work of a_ production 
engineer, principal assistant engineer or (for a small organiza- 
tion) chief engineer or works manager. 

Requirements—Education equivalent to graduation from a tech- 
nical college of recognized standing plus about 15 years of broad 
professional experience embracing a thorough knowledge of en- 
gineering and experience in business administration. 

Minimum Requirements—Registration as Professional Engineer 
in Minnesota. 

Grade 4—Professional—$8,000 and up 

Duties—To have entire charge of and responsibility for an 
entire engineering organization comprising more than one divi- 
sion and either of large scope or engaged in more than one 
class of work; to determine and establish technical and admin- 
istrative policies and procedures; to be finally responsible for all 
engineering or technical operations; to perform the usual work 
of a chief engineer, superintendent or manager of a major en- 
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gineering orf manufacturing organization or director of a com 


prehensive research organization. 

Requirements Education equivalent to graduation from a 
technical college of recognized standing supplemented by cul 
tural, economic and social studies plus about 15 years of broad 
professional and business experience; recognized standing in 
engineering. 

Minimum Requirements—Registration as Professional Eng: 
neer in Minnesota. 


House of Delegates 
Metz Feb 10-1 1-12th 

Adoption of a salary schedule, revision of a recommended 
schedule of fees for private practice and approval of changes 
in the State Registration Act were official acts of the fourth annual 
meeting of the House of Delegates of the Minnesota Association 
held in St.Paul on February 10, 11 and 12th. 

The following officers for 1944-45 were announced: President, 
S. L. Stolte, Minneapolis; Vice-President, Ray C. Deegan, Mankato; 
Treasurer, F. M. Shepherd, Glenwood; Secretary, Harold E. Olson, 
St. Paul; N. T. Rykken, Duluth, President-elect for 1945. Coun- 
cilors elected to new terms on the Association’s executive council 
were: Al M. Kircher, Mankato; James G. Waits, Duluth. Walter 
H. Wheeler, of Minneapolis, was renamed to represent the asso 
ciation on the Board of the National Society of Professional Engi 
ners. R. R. Herrman of St. Paul and S. L. Stolte were designated 
as delegate and alternate, respectively, to the State Federation and 
the National Society. 

Future Activities 

Appointed by President Herrmann to recommend an agenda 
of subjects for consideration by the national state and district 
societies during the coming year, Mr. Chard’s committee listed 
the following suggestions: For the National Society—(1) Class 
ification and salary Schedule for Employed Engineers; (2) Enzi 
neering-in-Training Clause in Registration Acts; (3) Preserving 
the Professional Status of the Engineer 

For the State Association—(1) Registration Law Amendment 
(2) Review of Fee Schedule for Professional Engineer; (3 
Membership Promotion; (4) Post War Planning; (5) Educa 
tional Committee Work; (6) Speakers Bureau Activity; | 
University Contact Committee Work; (8) Consideration of Ful 
Time Secretary. 

For the District Society—(1) District Committee chairman 
be members of State committee on same activity; (2) Frequent 
conferences between district officers, district Councilor and Stat 


othcers; (3) Advance planning of meeting programs 
Other State Societies please note 
Minnesota is moving at once to carry out the N.S.P.E. recom 


mendations issued at St. Louis December last. It is imperative 
that schedules be established without delay by all State Societies 


NEW JERSEY 
Excerpts from Trustees Meetings 


Quoting from the minutes submitted by Secretary Braun of the 
New Jersey Society one advises that the following attended the 
January Meeting: Engineers Anderson, Armstrong, Childs, Clarke, 
Colwell, Degnan, Hammon, Harley, Higgins, Hooper, Jones, 
Kelly, Kissam, Kramer, Loede, Matte, McKee, Moran, Stickel 
National Society Director Wise, President Krueger and Secretary 
Braun. 

Although the Society did not reach its 1943 quota, progress 
was made. South Jersey Chapter was reported as exceeding its 
1943 quota. The 1944 membership quota was set at 750 mem- 
bers. This is equivalent to a 25° increase in membership. 

Engineers Kelly and Childs of the State Registration Board 
advised that The National Council of State Boards of Engineering 
Examiners (NCSBEE) had a committee studying State Prelim 
inary Examinations. New York, Ohio and lowa have made provision 
tor such preliminary examinations. The New Jersey Board is wait 
ing to see what is accomplished in those states before recommend 
ing changes in its Registration Law. (NCSBEE stated that the 
New Jersey Board is leading the way on its policy of professional 
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registration.) Some 500 violations cases considered by the State 
Board have been reduced to a mere 17 at present 
Elects Officers 

The following officers have been elected to govern the Society 
during 1944: President, C. George Krueger, Jersey City; Vice- 
President, Philip Kissam, Princeton; Vice-President, William A. 
Stickel, Newark; NSPE Director, Russell S. Wise, Passaic; Trus- 
ree-at-Large, Frederick W. Loede, Jr., Passaic 

New Jersey—Why no report of Annual Meeting — A copy of 
the New Jersey Engineer would be appreciated. Ed 

Just Received 

Notes on the February Meeting of the Board of Trustees ar- 
rived as this goes to press. 

President Krueger has offered the following ‘6’ Point Program 
tor 1944: 

| — Actively support and establish close relations with the 
State Board of Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors. 

2 Aggressively pursue a course of action leading to a more 
complete representation of the professional engineer in the 
Society. 

3 Strive tor the revitalization of inactive Chapters 

i Strive for 100°7 renewals and 25° increase in new 
members for a 1944 goal of 1000 members. (We think we cat 
beat Texas this year). 

5 — Improve the organization details ot both the New Jersey 
Society and our member Chapters 

6 — ACTIVELY SUPPORT THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OI 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 

The next Board of Trustees meeting will be held at New Bruns 
wick on March 10, 1944. 


Society Holds Annual Meeting 
(From Hearsay) 

More than 300 attended the annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Society of Professional Engineers held at the Hotel Plaza in 
Jersey City on January 29th last with the Hudson County Chap- 
ter as host. 

The guest speaker at the luncheon meeting was Col. Wm. N. 
Carey of the Corps of Engineers while Thomas R. Jones, Presi- 
dent of the American Type Founders Association addressed the 
dinner session, using Post War Planning as his topic. Howard 
Peckworth, Assistant to the Secretary of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, discussed Collective Bargaining, using the sub- 
ject title of the “Economic Status of the Engineer.” President 
Nold and Secretary Larson of N.S.P.E. also addressed the business 
session of the New Jersey Society. 

Committee reports indicated that while the goal of 750 new 
members had not been reached there had been a very substantial 
vrowth in membership and the said goal would be retained as 
the aspiration tor 1944. 

The economic discussions resulted in the appointment of a 
special committee to study and report 
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SCHEDULES ANNUAL MEETING 
MAY 5th-6th, 1944 
HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Would Strengthen Law 

In a recent communication a member of the State Examining 
Board offered the following comment: 

“It seems evident our present N. Y. State Law should be 
amended soon and that when this is done, the best obtainable 
protection should be given to the title engineer and full advan- 
tages should be taken of on the help and suggestions which the 
State Education Dept. can give. It is certainly fine to know that 
they have offered to assist in this. 

The New York State Law is far from clear as it now stands. 
There are many provisions which are now unnecessary since they 
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refer to past requirements or conditions now outdated. The 
amended law should follow in form’ just as closely as possible to 
Model Law, and when the amendments are made, better provi- 
sion for reciprocity and interstate practice should be included. 
This should comprehend provisions such as those in the Archi- 
tects law which authorizes them to license and grant registration 
to New York State architects who have practiced briefly under 
similar circumstances in other states. I refer to the matter we dis- 
cussed briefly at our last board meeting. 

None of us knows what will result from the Illinois section 
attacking the constitutionality of their law. However, it would 
seem advisable to prepare proposed revision of our law and then 
after it is done, consider when and how best to get it adopted as 
law.” 

The State Society will give ear to this much appreciated sug- 
gestion at its Winter Meeting 


Engineer Candidates 
New York Engineers-In-Training 
Address State Chairman 

Interest in the New York State program for Engineers-In-Train- 
ing continues despite war distractions. The following responses 
by Chairman John C. Riedel of the Committee on Engineers-In- 
Training for New York are noted for informative purposes (In 
New York the machinery for a New York State Society of Engi- 
neers-In-Training has been approved. Twenty-six candidates quall- 
fied as Engineers-In-Training at the first examination held last 
summer ). 


Mr. Vincent J. Roggeveen February 3, 1944 
401 East 50th Street 

New York 22, N. Y. 

My dear Mr. Roggeveen: 

Your very interesting letter from Greenville, North Carolina, 
was forwarded to me from the New York State Society head- 
quarters. 

[ am very much impressed with what you write concerning 
your reactions in relation to the Society of Engineers-in-Training. 
We all understand that, for the duration of the war, we cannot 
advance this society in the manner in which we would like to have 
it advanced. We believe, however, that much good will come from 
such a society, as it will enable the young men of our profession 
to gather together and discuss their problems, meet their leaders 
in the profession, and so produce conditions which we believe 
will be helpful to everyone. 

You express doubt as to the effect of a certificate as an Engi- 
neer-in-Training upon opportunities for employment. | think the 
idea is too new to reach a conclusion as to the effect upon em- 
ployment, but I personally believe that it will be of service as it 
is a very clear indication that a young man is on his way toward 
icceptance as a professional engineer. 

We hope that your work with the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration will be interesting to you and that it will afford you the 
opportunty for that experience which will carry you on through 
successtul professional life. I shall be very glad to have you keep 
in touch with our committee, and our Society, as you may find 
the opportunity. We all join in sending you our very best wishes 
for your continued success. 

Very truly yours, 

John C. Riedel 
Chairman, Committee on 
Engineers-in-Training 


Mr. Edward Levinowsky 
Leggett Avenue 
New York 55, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Levinowsky: 

I have before me your letter of January 23 in relation to 
your interest in the formation of a Society of Engineers-in- 
lraining. 

You are quite a right in expressing doubt as to whether it 
would be possible to organize a society at this present moment. 
So many of the young men have gone to distant parts of the 
country that it would be impracticable to launch the society at 
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this time. We fecl, however, that the movement will keep up 
the interest of the young men in their professional society work 
and will afford them an opportunity to meet with the pro- 
fessional engineers and join in discussions regarding the mat- 
ters which so vitally interest the entire profession. 

President Friedeberg of the Bronx Chapter of the New York 
State Society of Professional Engineers has written you and 
has extended an invitation for you to attend the meetings of 
the chapter. We know that should opportunity afford, you will 
tind the meetings of the Bronx Chapter most interesting and | 
believe helpful to you, and unquestionably helpful to those who 
have already received their license. 

I enclose herewith a list of the names of those who passed 
the preliminary examination last June, and hope that these names 
may be of real service to you. 

We join in extending to you our very best wishes and _ shall 
be glad to hear trom you from time to time as the opportunity 
affords. 

Very truly yours, 

John C. Riedel 
Chairman, Committee on 
Engineers-in-Training 


Kings County 

The February issue of the Kings County Professional Engineers 
Bulletin, just to hand, advises that: 

“So sreat was the interest of our members in this subject when 
it was brought up for discussion at our January meeting, and in 
order to permit everyone desiring to do so an opportunity to ex- 
press his opinion in the matter, the discussion was continued at 
a special meeting held on February 3, 1944, which was especially 
called for this purpose. The meeting was well attended, and nearly 
everyone present participated in the discussion, which centered 
around the action taken by the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, the general attitude of the other Founder Societies towards 
this vital problem, and procedure to be followed by our own 
State Society in providing effective organized representation for 
the Professional Engineer. In this connection the Economic Status 
Committee, of which Past President Louis A. Walsh is Chairman, 
will present a resolution for submission to the State Society urg 
ing some definite action in the matter.” 

“The proposed amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
of Kings County Chapter, to make them contorm with the State 
Document, have been approved by the State Executive Committee 
and are to be ratitied by the Executive Board at the Winter Meet 
ing of the State Society. The final step in the proceeding is to 
have these amendments submitted for approval to the general 
membership of this Chapter.” 

“We are again reminded by the Chairman of the present Nom- 
inating Committee that at our March meeting this Committee ts 
required to present a complete slate of candidates for Othcers, Di 
rectors, and members of the succeeding Nominating Committee. 
The selection of members properly qualified to fill these posts is 
a very difficult task when confined to the judgment of five people, 
but this becomes proportionately less involved with an increase 
in the number of participants. Any suggestions by our members 
will be greatly appreciated, and will be treated in strict conti- 
dence. Not only will this help the Nominating Committee in its 
recommendation, but will render a signal service to the individual 
proposed as well as to the Chapter itself. Please send your sug- 
gestions in writing directly to the Nominating Committee at 
117 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y., or in care of the Secretary 
as soon as possible.” 

“Judging from the large attendance at our regular meetings 
and the many favorable comments received by the Secretary ‘e 
garding the efficient manner in which these are being conducted 
it is becoming increasingly more evident that the members are 
thoroughly satisfied with the educational and recreational phase 
ot our meetings provided by the Program Committee under the 
able Chairmanship of Paul Kiepper, as well as the conduct of the 
routine business transactions presided over by our genial and 
understanding President, Jim Fouhy. Both of these men are de- 
serving of the fullest measure of our gratitude and cooperation, 
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which can be best demonstrated by our continued attendance at 
the regular Chapter meetings and by taking an active part in the 
normal Chapter activities.” 

“We have been advised by President Fairman that the State 
Society is inaugurating a plan for more direct participation by 
the State Society in the Chapters’ own efforts to increase the 
membership. Under this plan the Chapter is to furnish Head- 
quarters with a list of names of “licensed non-members who are 
deemed to be good prospects,” and copies of “promotional liter 
ature” will then be mailed to these prospects as the material be- 
comes available. In this connection an alternate plan provides 
rendering of financial assistance by the State Society to those 
Chapters who would undertake and carry out this campaign 
through their own committees. This is frankly an experiment, 
prompted through necessity, to provide greater revenue in order 
that the Society may be in a position to carry out more effectively 
those aims for which it was primarily organized. 

If this cannot be accomplished through an increase in member 
ship, then consideration must be given to the possibility of an 
increase in dues paid to the State Society. This question merits 
serious consideration, and everyone is invited to express his opin 
ion on the subject, which is presently under discussion by the 
various Chapters in this State.” 

Queens Chapter 

The annual meeting of the Chapter was an interesting occasion 
graced by the presence of Borough President James A. Burke and 
Commissioner Maurice A. FitzGerald. 

Andrew K. Johnson, Past President spoke on ‘The Engineer's 
Dilemma”. He also installed the following as ofhcers for 1944 

President, William C. Kochendoerfter; Ist Vice President, Frank 
Lilien; Treasurer Charles S. Stratton; Financial Secretary, Thomas 
J. Graham; Executive Secretary, Karl Vaupel; Board of Directors, 
Edward J. Flanagan, William H. Bertram, R. G. McCullough 

Engrs. 1. W. Conway and John Delaney were installed as mem 
bers of the Board of Directors in absentia. 

Engrs. J. F. Perrine, Past President; Nicholas Kelley, Chiet 
Engineer of Light and Power of the Department of Water Sup 
ply, Gas and Electricity and Commissioner M. A 
turn addressed those present 


FitzGerald tn 


Tri-County 
Through its monthly bulletin, Tri-Country Chapter issues the 
following appeal 

When we are absent trom our usual haunts, our acquaintances 
take it for granted that we are simply away and they do nothing 
about it; but our friends make diligent inquiry to learn if we are 
ill, in trouble or need their help 

Tri-County Chapter hopes that none of its members or friends 
is ill, in trouble or need its help, but if any is in one of these 
predicaments we want to know of it. In any event, the Chapter 
will greatly appreciate hearing from some of our friends whi 
have not been with us at our meetings recently 

Have we been sending our notices to a wrong address? Or, 
have we done something to offend you? If so, we humbly beg 
your pardon. 

So we have selected the following members for our first appeal, 
and if your name is not on this list, and you feel that your 
name should be there, do not feel neglected, we'll reach your 
name yet. Why not drop us a line or write us a letter, as Past 
President Allen has done, or even a postal card to let us know 
that you have not forgotten us; we know the members of the 
Chapter will be glad to hear it read at the next meeting, to be 
held at The Colonial Arms, in Warrensburg, N. Y 

Name Last Known Address 

Neil W. Bond, 305 W. Locust St., Rome, N. Y 

Francis L. Brown, Fort Edward, N. Y 

Ernest D. Collamer, R. D. No. 3, Ballston Spa, N. Y 

Walter R. Moore, Jr., Middle Grove Rd., Saratoga Spa, N. Y 

John H. Sheehan, 616 Grand St., Mechanicsville, N. Y 

Albert W. Spencer, 38 Elm St., Hudson Falls, N. Y 
D. No 4, Troy, N. Y. 


John C. Watts, R. | 
Westchester 
Greetings trom Col. James R. Rundell and a visit trom Com 
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mander Arthur J. Benline, both of Foreign Service, highlighted 
the recent meeting of the Chapter. Apparently the going is mighty 
hard in the Italian Campaign and the losses heavy. 

An interesting address was delivered by Mr. Bernard Gray, 
Chiet Engineer of the Asphalt Institute. 

The question of increasing Society dues developed a_ lively 
discussion. It was pointed out that the State Society depends on 
the voluntary efforts of its ofthcers and that the services of a paid 
secretary are urgently needed. The present dues are small com- 
pared to those of other similar bodies and insignificant in the 
light of union dues. The Chapter voted to approve increasing the 
Society dues. 

The Chapter recorded with regret the recent death of two 
members. The Membership Chairman is removing to Michigan 
and will be replaced for his unexpired term. One new member 


was admitted. 


Holds Annual Meeting 


More than 500 engineers attended the 65th Annual Meeting ot 
the Ohio Society held in Columbus on February 10th and 11th 

Quoting from a memorandum by Executive Secretary Lloyd A 
Chacey, which arrived just in time to include in this issue’ 

“I guess you know that the total registration was 501; That 
the new officers elected were (see ballot sheet); That our total 
membership now stands at 2025; That the Banquet attendance 
was 275: That Prexy Graf got a big new necktie from O.S.P.E. 
in lieu of the New York necktie; The best silk let obtainable in 
Honolulu, Hawaii sent by H. H. Homrighouse, a member of 
O.S.P.E.; That the lei was presented by Charles H. Fritchie, 
O.S.P.E. Secretary; That the O.S.P.E. gave Graft a wrist watch 
Prexy Grat 1s going to Albany to get his tie and to tell them how 
Ohio did i 


THOMAS W. ROLPH 
President Ohio Society of 


Professional Engineers 


The Convention was a success, | guess, although the snow storm 
cut the attendance on Friday, especially for the banquet.” 

Officers elected were; President, T. W. Rolph; Vice President, 
John F. Hale; Vice President, Fred Hubbard; Treasurer, J. R. 
Shank; Secretary, B. W. Cornelius 

Other material arrived several days late 

Society in the Ascendant 

The Ohio Engineer for February issued in advance to announce 
1944 Convention details lists incidents relevant to its rise to lead- 
ership. It is not difficult to appreciate why Ohio moves fast, when 


?? 


even its publication is released ahead of schedule in order to pub 
lish the Convention program for its readers prior to departure fo1 


Columbus. 
President’s February Lettet 

This is February, the month of our Annual Meeting, when | 
yield to my successor the office of President of our society. In 
this my final letter to you as your President, | am pleased to an- 
nounce that your society is the victor in the famous “Necktie 
Contest”. 

The Ohio Society now ranks FIRST in membership standing in 
the National Society of Professional Engineers. This is an accom 
plishment in which every member should be proud, because every 
member has had some part in this victory. The Officers and the 
Membership Committees of the various chapters deserve special 
mention and I wish it were possible for me to thank you person- 
ally for your splendid cooperation which has made this victory 
possible. 

With profound gratitude for the many courtesies you have ex- 
tended to me during the past year | bespeak for my successor this 
same cooperation, service and good will. 

During my term of office it has been my pleasure and privilege 
to visit 19 of our chapters and speak to you of the philosophy of 
professionalism and the program of our society. These contacts 
have permitted me to become better acquainted with many ot my 
old friends as well as make new ones, and I have rejoiced in the 
bounty of your hospitality 

Now as I step down from the office of President, to be num- 
bered again with the rank and file of our fine membership, | 
gratefully acknowledge the splendid achievements by which you 
have marked my term of office. We are now the largest State 
Society; have the best Registration Law in the land; show a 
marked increase in financial assets and many other accomplish- 
ments too numeeous to mention in this communication. These 
are the evidences of the stability and influence of our society and 
its membership. For permitting me to share, as your president, 
in these, your splendid achievements during the past year, I once 
more gratefully acknowledge my profound debt to you all 

Cordially and Sincerely yours 
Walter W. Graf 


President 


Cleveland Chapter 

From the Cleveland Engineer comes the following: 

The following letter was sent to the secretary's office and is 
being published here with the permission of Mr. Wefel. No doubr 
there has been some question in many persons’ minds, “Who are 
engineers and who are not and what constitutes an engineer or 
a professional engineer or a professional man”? 

The ideas expressed are those of the writer and this paper dis- 
claims any and all responsibility for the statements contained in 
the letter. 

Mr. Wefel feels that ideas brought out into the open and dis- 
cussed by the profession will help clarify the position of the eng- 
neer and for what he stands. No doubt many men have their own 
ideas of what constitutes a professional engineer and should those 
persons care to express their ideas, this publication will be happy 
to print them (provided they do not become too hot for the 
mails. ) 

The Professional Engineer 
In discussing the Engineer as a professional man, or that 
practice of engineering which can be called professional, I find 
a vast difference of opinion, most because of the lack of clear 
understanding of what a professional engineer is and must be. 
By a process of elimination we find: 

1. A contractor, who bids on a set of plans and specifications, 
is not a professional engineer. 

2. A manufacturer, who fabricates materials to be used in 
buildings, is not a professional engineer. 

3. A Sales-engineer, whose compensation depends on the quan- 
tity of material he sells for his firm, is not a professional engi- 
neer. 

4. A promoter, who gambles on the development of some pro}- 
ect for his livelihood, is not a professional engineer. 
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5. A professor or teacher in an engineering school, whose main 
interest is teaching is not a professional engineer, as a teacher. 

6. An attorney, who may know all the building laws and 
codes, is not a professional engineer. 

7. A political office holder, whose tenure in office depends 
upon his. vote getting ability only, is not a professional engineer. 

8. A real estate dealer, who may advise a client as to the best 
locations, etc., is not a professional engineer. 

What makes an engineer a professional man? That indepen- 
dent attitude of mind, which brings to his client’s problem the 
full use of his engineering ability, judgment and honesty of char- 
acter, unbiased by any material consideration or personal profit 
but only dependent upon the best interest of the client. A pro- 
fessional engineer should have a thorough knowledge not only of 
the particular branch of engineering which he is to practice, but 
also the civil laws and codes governing his profession, such as 
local, state and national building codes and the general practices 
and laws governing contracts, so that he may be competent to 
advise his client as to the best procedure to follow. However he 
is not an attorney in the sense of one who prepares all legal 
documents for recording, although he may assist. 

A professional engineer enters into a contract with a client to 
perform a given work for a fee or commission, either on a lump 
sum basis, a per diem rate, or a fixed commission. He is to bring 
this project his best engineering ability and is to use his best judg- 
ment in passing on design, materials and workmanship entering 
into the project. His actions are to be independent of the profit 
or loss motive to himself or the supplier. He is interested in 
quality of material, performance of the work and the fulfillment 
of the contract. Others may make or lose money by his decision, 
his interest lies only in the final acceptability of the project. From 
these few observations we can see that the above eight classes are 
not professional engineers, although they may claim to do or be 
all or part of the functions of the professional engineer. 

Only as the professional engineer keeps the relationship with 
his client free from all entangling alliances can he act one hun- 
dred per cent as professional man. And as Shakespeare said 
“Aye, there’s the rub!” 

Walter J. Wefel 
Register Architect, Professional Engineer Surveyor 
Comments are invited. 
Marion Chapter 

Following are the officers and directors of the Marion Chapter 
tor the year 1944: 

President—Floyd G. Browne, Marion, Ohio 

Vice-Pres—Marion Cole, Marion, Ohio 

Sec.-Treas.—F. P. Taylor, Marion, Ohio 

Ohio Soc. Trustee—E. J. Salsinger, Delaware, Ohio 

Alternate Trustee—Plez Gastineau, Delaware, Ohio 

Morrow Co. Director—Edwin W. King, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 

Union Co. Director—C. F. Skidmore, Marysville, Ohio 

Please note for information. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Annual Meeting 


The Executive Board Meeting, which preceded the Business 
Session, was attended by the following: J. J. Paine, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Hale Sutherland, Vice-President; Robert V. Hudson, Vice- 
President; Samuel Baker, Vice-President; Russell S$. Conrad, Exec- 
utive Secretary; Walter E. Witte, Treasurer; Robert Hall Craig, 
National Director; Hubert C. Eicher, Director-Harrisbsurg Chap- 
ter, Lewis R. Owen, Director-Johnstown Chapter; Hale Suther- 
land, Director-Lehigh Valley Chapter; William S. McFetridge, 
Director-Midwestern Chapter; J. Rossa McCormick, Director- 
Northeast Chapter; Louis T. Klauder, Director-Philadelphia Chap- 
ter; John R. Shofftner, Director-Pittsburgh Chapter; LeRoy F. 
Christman, Director-Reading Chapter; Ray M. Fuller, Philadel- 
phia Chapter, for A. A. Townsend, Asst. Treasurer; Fred W. Tal- 
bot, Erie Chapter, for George H. Winkler, Director. 

Secretary Larson of the National Society advised that at the 
close of 1943 the National Society had 7,150 members. It had 
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271 new members in December and over 200 new members for 
January. There were two new member Societies installed in 1943; 
Puerto Rico and Minnesota. 

National President Harry Nold expressed pleasure in being 
present and advised he was much impressed with the Committee 
reports. 

Chairman Christman of the Membership Committee gave a 
detailed report on the results of the Membership Campaign. As 
arbiter of the challenge between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh he 
praised both Chapters, the former for having obtained the great- 
est number of new members and the latter tor having the largest 
number of paid up members for 1943. The bet of a dinner be- 
tween Vice-Presidents Paine and Hudson was decided in favor of 
Paine of Pittsburgh. Eight members were awarded State Society 
pins for obtaining at least three new members. The “Ritchie 
Lawrie, Jr. plaque” was awarded to the Midwestern Chapter for 
the second consecutive year for obtaining the largest number of 
new members in relation to available engineers in their territory 
and no delinquents for 1943. The plaque was presented to State 
Director McFetridge. 

The principle speaker at the luncheon was Harry E. Nold, 
President of the National Society of Professional Engineers and 
Dean of Mining Engineering at Ohio State University. President 
Nold’s subjects were (1) The strength of the National Society 
lies in the fact it has only one type of membership; (2) Uni- 
formity of Law—the Model Law and Reciprocity between States; 
(3) The National Society's viewpoint and action on collective 
bargaining: (4) The States on Engineers-in 
Training. 

Among the reports presented were: 


action of several 


Treasurer’s Report 
General Fund 
679.6 
5,1 50.66 


Cash Balance received trom A. A. Townsend, Feb. 1943 $ 


Total Receipts February 3, 1943 to December 28, 1943 


Orders drawn No. 1031 to No. 1148 5,090.65 
Balance in bank Dec. 31, 1943 $ 60.01 
Receipts to December 31, 1943 $5,150.66 
Bank statement for checks cashed 
to’ Order 1145 1,800.01 
Balance shown in Bank statement 
Dec. 31, 1943 $ 350.65 
Reserve Fund for Life Members 
Government Bonds $375 Maturity S$SOO Valued $ 400.00 
Balance in Special Fund, (Same as 1942) 412.78 
Total cash assets 
Membership 
Chapters 1944 1943 Exempt 
Dues Dues Armed Paid 
Members Paid Paid Forces 1943 
Erie 18 2 14 73.6 
Harrisburg 8 8 78 5 (1 Pd 94.2 
Johnstown 30 88.8 
Lehigh Valley §2 65 6 (2 Pd.) 84.1 
Midwestern 52 8 29 3 (1 Pd 
yr LOO 
Northeast 54 | 50 2 98.1 
Philadelphia 18 $1 187 6 (2 Pd 92.2 
Pittsburgh 206 iS 189 6 (2 Pd 89.3 
Reading 62 7 56 ? 90.6 
9 183 695 52 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, The Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
has recently appointed members to till vacancies on the State 
Board of Registered Professional Engineers, and 

Whereas, these appointments have been filled by his Excellency 
by Registered Professional Engineers of great integrity and high 
professional standing. 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that by the action of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Professional Engineers in annual meeting herein as- 


sembled, the Society extends to the Governor of the Common 
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wealth of Pennsylvania, greetings, and its appreciation for his 
excellent appointments. 

Be It Therefore Further Resolved that copies of this resolution 
be sent to his Excellency, the Governor. 

Whereas, the Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
has appointed members to fill vacancies of the State Registration 
Board for Professional Engineers with men of similar high in- 
tegrity and professional standing to that possessed by other board 
members, and 

Whereas, the new board, to functon efficiently and fully perform 
the responsible duties, will need the help and cooperation of 
every thinking professional engineer in the Commonwealth, 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that the Pennsylvania Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, in annual meeting herein assembled, extends 
to the State Board for Professional Engineers greetings and ex- 
pressing its appreciation of the fine work of the board in the past, 
offers the full cooperation of the State Society and its various 
Chapters, and desires to aid, in whatever manner possible, the 
work of the State Board in the future, 

Be It Therefore Further Resolved, that copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of the Board for transmittal to its various 
members. 

Whereas, the action of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
in the matter of collective bargaining for engineers has brought 
to the forefront in the engineering profession this vital question 
of such representation, and 

Whereas, the National Society of Professional Engineers in its 
last stated meeting assembled in St. Louis adopted a motion asking 
for the appointment of a committee “to make a factual study of 
actual happenings and implications thereof of the action of other 
Societies in setting up bargaining agencies, and to further study 
what action, if any, this Society should take regarding the relation 
of this Society and unionization of engineers, and that the com- 
mittee report to this Board as quickly as possible, consistent with 
proper study, its findings and recommendation.” 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that this Annual Meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Professional Engineers requests the Executive 
Board of the State Society to appoint such a committee for the 
State Society and report its findings progressively at stated inter- 
vals to the Executive Board for transmission to the Naiional So- 
ciety, and for dissemination to the various State Chapters. 


Harrisburg Chapter 

Officers and Directors just elected are: President, George A. 
Rahn; Vice President, Guy R. Johnson: Secretary, Benjamin A. 
Johnson; Treasurer, Edgar A. Weimer, Sr.; State Director, three 
years, Victor J. Snyder; Chapter Director, three years, Karl L. 
Gatter; Chapter Director, three years, Walter S. Gillie. 

Chairmen of Committees for 1944 include: 
Assoc. Engr. for Jrs., Kenneth H. Caskey—Harrisburg 
Audit, Harold G. Van Riper—Carlisle 
Civilian Defense, C. Frank Class—Harrisburg 
Employment, Benj. A. Johnson—New Cumberland 
Entertainment, John M. Moltz—Harrisburg 
Ethics & Practice, George A. Rahn—Harrisburg 
Legislative, Robert Hall Craig—Harrisburg 
Membership, Irvin H. Geiger—Harrisburg 
Meetings, Guy R. Johnson—Harrisburg 
Public Relations, Robert W. Lowry—Harrisburg 
Publicity, Edgar T. Clapp—Harrisburg 
Post War Planning 

Cooperation with Industry, A. Bowman 
Constitution & By-Laws, Warren K. Myers—Camp Hill 


Pittsburgh Chapter 
Meets — Third Thursday — Each Month 


Following are the Officers and Committees of the Chapter for 


Snavely—Hershey 


the year 1944: 
Vice President 
David Camilli 


President 


Martin C. Knabe 
Secretary 


Benjamin H. Aires 


State Director 
Earl S. Fenelon 
Harold P. Medley 
John J. Murray 
H. S. Ayres 
Karl W. Atwater 


John R. Shoffner 
Chapter Directors 
George T. Bruun 
Charles F. Houlihan 


Committee For The Chapter For 1944 


Ad ministrative Remuneration & Classification 


David Camilli, Chairman 
Martin C. Knabe 
Benjamin H. Aires 
George T. Bruun 

Karl W. Atwater 


Harold P. Medley 


Nominating 
Clarke K. Harvey 
Karl W. Atwater 
Roswell Canfield 
Philip W. Price 


Auditing 

Edward A. Croad, Chairman 
Ethics & Practice 

Bennett T. Gordon, Chairman 
Entertainment (Special Committee 
George M. Levinson, Chairman Roswell Canfield, Chairman 
George T. Bruun 
Charles A. 
Rudolph Janata 
Martin C. Knabe 


Jobn M. Rice 


Membership 


John W. Brown, Chairman Finley 


Legislative 
Charles A. Finley, Chairman 
N.L.R. Act Study 
(Special Committee ) 


John J. Murray, Chairman Past Presidents 


Relations Samuel Eckels (deceased 
F. G. Ross, Chairman 
Alexander Hutchinson Roswell Canfield 


Roswell Canfield F. G. Ross 
James S. Devlin 


Alexander Hutchinson 


Publications 
Roswell Canfield, Chairman John M. Rice 
Clark K. Harvey Charles A. Finley 


Byron L. Keim Earl S. Fenelon 


While not making any individual projects, Mr. C. R. Forbes, 
Division Engineer Pennsylvania Department of Highways recently 
stated that the Department had in this area a number of projects 
ready for advertising at once and should the War end during the 
last months of this year there would be on hand for advertising 
next year a larger program than during any previous year in the 
history of the Highway Department. If additional time was found 
beyond this, it would prepare more projects. He stated that the 
Highway Department was very short of help due to the War re- 
quirements for trained men, but this would be quickly corrected 
with the close of hostilities, and that this in itself in a small 
way would absorb some postwar manpower. 

Keep in mind that Councilman George Evans of the City of 
Pittsburgh has promised to set forth at the regular meeting, 
March 16th, his plan for removing the “blight” from downtown 
Pittsburgh. Make attendance at this important meeting a “must” 
and advertise it throughly among your engineer, architect, and 
other civic minded friends. Start now! Bring your friends! 

The campaign to educate engineers and the general public to 
the importance of postwar planning, initiated in Pittsburgh by 
this Chapter and participated in by other engineering and archi- 
tectural organizations, has borne fruit. We believe the public is 
fully aware of its importance. It now remains to ensure that these 
plans are made ready. No doubt many members of the P.S.P.E. 
are in positions where they can assist by seeing that pressure is 
placed to carry plans, both public and private, through to com- 
pletion. Let’s all resolve to do our best. 
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Long And Short Range Objectives 
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Large scale effort to make medical help more readily accessible 


to the masses either by cooperative or government action have in 
the past been bitterly resisted by the medical profession, and by 
and large that profession did little or nothing to substitute pre- 
ventive medicine for curative medicine. The ultimate social goal 
is of course to produce by organized social efforts as healthy and 
effective a nation as possible. To the attainment of this sort ot 
goal the organized medical profession has contributed little or 
nothing. In consequence its social prestige has suffered greatly; 
and it is already evident that in the change of medical attitude 
that must take place, the medical profession will have been 
largely moved forward by coercion rather than by its own ini- 
tiative and leadership. 

As for the legal profession, a successful lawyer has been a per- 
son of considerable distinction in American life; but if we are 
fair about it, the reasons for this have been mainly that a lawyer's 
business requires wiliness and shrewdness, which are qualities this 
nation admires; and that successful legal practice is apt to lead 
to considerable prosperity, which is another thing the na- 
tion admires. On the other hand the legal profession, as a whole, 
has certainly not been famed for any undue progressiveness, or 
public spirit. It has allowed itself to be hired in order to substi- 
tute legalism for real right; to help to establish monopolies; to 
help evil-doers, particularly evil-doers of large means, to escape 
punishment; to help to extract the last pound of flesh from the 
poor by hard-boiled application of the letter of the law, as against 
mercy and humanity. And certainly our political life, in which 
lawyers very much predominate, has never been anything of 
which this nation has been proud. Play for short-range political 
advantage, instead of catering constructively to the nation’s real 
interests, is what we have come to expect as the standard way of 
our political leaders. 

It is to be hoped that the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, in its efforts to give a high professional status to its 
members, will pitch its battle on a much higher plane than have 
organizations of physicians and lawyers. In this respect some very 
tine beginnings have been made by the educational committee of 
the society under the leadership of Professor C. Hale Sutherland. 
In its reports there have appeared some very serious attempts to 
put engineering education and engineering attitude generally on 
the very highest plane of social outlook and spiritual responsi 
bility. The officers of the Society who supported Professor Suther- 
land in this matter deserve the highest commendation. If the 
Society decided resolutely to adhere to such principles in its mem- 
bership campaigns as well as in all its public relations, the 
American people would in time learn where they could go for 
clear and competent leadership in its social organization and 
onward march. 

It is clear that there can be honest differences of opinion about 
details. The writer of these lines may or may not have agreed 
with Professor Sutherland in all matters pertaining to the present 

(Continued On Following Page) 
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The Anchor Packing Company 


Pump Valves Asbestos Products 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Tauril Hydroil 
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(Near Canal Street) New York, N. Y. 
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_ LOOK FOR THIS HIGGINS COUNTER DISPLAY! 


Here's a library of 4 Higgins Art Books guaranteed to give 
hours of creative entertainment to professionals and stu- 
dents alike. Drop in and thumb through these valuable 
books at your nearest Higgins Ink dealer . . . 


yourself what a buy they are! 


Long And Short Range Objectives 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 


war, or on all points of postwar reconstruction. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that through Professor Sutherland's efforts, 
and the efforts of those who gave him a free field and supported 
him, a national engineering society has in the past few years 
taken a social position of such splendid altruistic leadership that 
it has indeed been like a blaze of bright light, cutting through 
the shadows of a very much darkened world. Let us hope that 
the present and succeeding leadership will not let this light go 
out. 


N.5.P.E. Directors Meet 


(Continued From Page 11) 


delay to the organization of a “Society of Engineers-in-Training” 
to be composed exclusively of persons so designated by law, or 
where no law relevant to the same exists, so qualified by a com- 
mittee of legally recognized professional engineers appointed or 
designated by the State Professional Society.* In all endeavors the 
law, not personal opinion or individual definition, is to be the 
basis for professional status. Also by resolution the Board decided, 
with the aid of the State Societies, to seek (1) to amend certain 
Rules of the U. S. Department of Labor relevant to definitions, 
by including persons licensed by law to practice professional engi- 
neering in the same category as persons licensed to practice law 
and medicine and (2) as a long range program in collaboration 
with other recognized professional groups, to amend the Wagner 


Labor Law. 


and see for 
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Committee reports in general were of an interim nature be- 
cause of the recent dates of committee appointments. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin was approved as the site of the next 
Board meeting. The dates selected were May 26th and 27th at 
which time formal induction ceremonies, under the direction of 
President Nold. will include the presentation of the Wisconsin 
Charter. 

Suggested Definition 

For the purpose of organization and membership an Engi 
neer-In-Training shall be: (a) Im States. territories and districts 
where laws defining and regulating the practice of Professional 
Engineering and where the designation Engineer-In-Training has 
heen established legally—a person granted such status by a dul; 
constituted agency for qualifying Professional Engineers. (b) In 
states, territories and districts where laws defining and regulating 
the practice of Professtonal Engineering do not exist or where the 
designation Engineer-In-Training has not been given legal status 
—-a person who has completed an Engineering course in a recog 
nized institution of learning or who possesses the equivalent 
training and experience as determined by a Committee of Profes 
sional Engineers selected by a State Soctety whose membership is 
restricted to legally licensed or registered Professional Engineers 
An Engineer-In-Trainng shall have expressed his intention of 
seeking qualification as a Professional Engineer before being ad 


mitted to membership in a Soctety of Engineers-In-Training 


Have You Bought That Bond? 


fications. 


OUR ENGINEERS are at your service on any 


problem. 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE COMPANY, 


DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS 
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Boats, Steel Hulls, Work 


OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


is producing steel plate fabri- 
cated precision parts, engine 
bases, difficult shapes, tanks. 
pipe and bends. Special pre- 
cision welding. Custom heat- 
treating and stress relieving. 


INC. 


U. S. A. 
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Engineers appreciate the many ad- 
vantages of the Lufkin “Anchor” 
Chrome Clad Steel Tape for general 
measuring work. Jet black markings 
are easy to read against a satin 
chrome suriace that won't rust. crack, 
chip or peel. Genuine leather hand- 
stitched case on a plated steel liner 
is exceptionally durable. Write for 
free catalog. 


BUY THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


WHat’s NEw 
And Coming In The Whirl of Change 


(News from industry — gathered by the publisher) 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


and its brilliant future possibilities. 
By W. D. Parrish, Technical Service Manager, 
Hycar Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio 


Rough, hard usage of war is demon- 
strating the superior qualities of synthetics 
over ordinary rubber. 

Today's warships, submarines, bombers 
and fighter planes, jeeps, trucks, tanks, all 
vitally depend upon the higher resistance 
of the synthetic to impact, abrasion, oil 
heat and other elements of wear and de- 
terioration which are destructive to natural 
rubber. 

These vehicles of war could not operate 
if they relied on natural rubber which 
would fail under many of the extreme 
service conditions. 

Among its many superiorities, synthetic 
rubber has one pronounced advantage: over 
the natural material — it can be varied in 


'the basic crude state through modifications 


in its manufacture. From the public’s more 
immediate viewpoint, the most notable 
record is probably that of passenger auto- 
mobile tires composed of synthetic rubber. 
It is remarkable that in a relatively short 
time synthetic rubber tires have been pro- 
duced with wearing qualities comparable to 
natural rubber, which required more than 
40 years’ experience in compounding to 
bring it to its present high standard. 

If the improvement in synthetic rubber 
continues at the rate of the past 2 years as 


| result of further development of compound- 


ing materials specifically for use with the 
synthetics, it will not be unreasonable to 
expect further developments which will 
bring about the production of synthetic 
tires to last the normal life of the car. This 
is indicated in a recent test run in which 
synthetic rubber tires, under 35 per cent 
over-load, travelled 37,000 miles at 60 
miles an hour. This test was made to deter- 
mine the value of a new carbon black (re- 
inforcing agent) manufactured by the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company specifically for 
synthetic rubber. This is just one example 
of a compounding ingredient developed 
primarily for the synthetics and the results 
are suggestive of what further development 
will bring about. 

In many parts of airplane construction, 
the aircraft designer takes advantage of the 
unusual qualities of synthetics. One of its 
dramatic contributions to military aviation 
which has captured the public’s fancy is the 


self-sealing gasoline tank. It has saved the 
lives of countless American aviators by its 
unique ability to instantly “heal” its own 
bullet wounds. Before the advent of the 
synthetics, these tanks would have been out 
of the question because gasoline destroys 
natural rubber and, therefore, prevents it 
from being used as the flexible liner to 
form a barrier between the gasoline and the 
sealing materials. 

Tomorrow's automobile and countless 
other improved articles for use in the home 
and in industry will be made possible by 
synthetics now taking the place of natural 
rubber. 

These new materials, which today are 
vital parts of war machines, will play a 
much more versatile role in peace than 
natural rubber has ever done. 

Already many future planners are includ- 
ing these new compounds in their specifi- 
cations of products for the home, the farm, 
transportation and countless other industrial 
and commercial applications. 

RESISTANCE TO METALLIC AC- 
TION: — One of the well known disad- 
vantages of natural rubber is its rapid 
deterioration when used in contact with 
copper or metals containing copper. This 
disadvantage presents a serious problem in 
the rubber insulation of copper wire, the 
use of rubber hose connections on copper 
tubing, or the use of rubber gaskets, dia- 
phragms and valve discs in copper alloy 
shut-off and regulating valves. For such ap- 
plications, it is customary to tinplate those 
alloys to prevent actual contact between the 
rubber and the copper. 

In the case of hycar synthetic rubber, this 
plating is not necessary since the copper or 
copper bearing materials have no deterio- 
rating effect. For that reason synthetics can 
be used to great advantage in the field cf 
electrical insulation and in many other in- 
dustrial applications where rubber is in con- 
tact with copper. 

The oil and heat resisting properties of 
the synthetic will also prove of utmost 
importance in permitting the design of 
automobile engines which will be far su- 
perior to present-day types in power, speed 
and operating economy. They will deliver 
40 to 5O miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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TAPES « RULES « PRECISION TOOLS 


These hand-lift carrier trucks are 
guaranteed to pay for themselves— 


or, you do not pay for them. 


We know from wide and conclusive experience you are losing 
money, time and valuable production every day you do with- 
out SILVER CREEK Drum & Barrel Hand Lifter CARRIERS 
— lift vertically — carry upright. 


Hundreds of national concerns are using numbers of these 
hand-lift carriers with profit and satisfaction — wouldn't do 
without them. 


This is why we relieve you of ALL risk, and say to you, “put 
these carriers in test, and if, for any reason, within two weeks, 
you can do without them, ship them back at our expense.” 


If you have a handling problem — if your costs are too high 
— if you have a labor problem — if your production needs 
a speed-up through handling — this indispensable equip- 
ment is your solution. 


The SILVER CREEK Carrier is designed for handling 55- 
gallon drums and barrels, VERTICALLY, without an extra 
person, without the necessity ‘‘of touching the drum or barrel 
with the hand”. Handles all drums — any make — any con- 
dition — with open or closed top. And the contents of con- 
tainer, though liquid, will not spill. 


Don’t delay another minute. Send for full particulars. State 
vour problem. We will suggest the proper model for your 
needs. Handle your containers the SILVER CREEK WAY, 
and vou will save time, money and loss of production. 


SILVER CREEK PRECISION CORPORATION 


Lawrence Schmitt, President 


415 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


BURNS and ROE, Inc. 
Engineers and Constructors 


Power Plants 


233 Broadway New York City 


JAMES F. FOUHY 
P.E. No. 7816 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 


WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants—Design, Supervision of Construc- 
tion, Reports, Examinations, Investigations 
Industrial and Public Utilities 


1900 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


SULLIVAN A. S. PATORNO 


Consulting Engineers 


101 PARK AVENUE 
New York City 


PETER L. PFLEIDERER, Jr. 
Professional Engineer and 
Surveyor 
176 N. Main St., Freeport, N. Y. 
Field parties furnished 
Construction Supervision and Layouts 
Docks—-Bulkheads—Piers— Airport— 
Hydraulic Fill 


D. B. STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design Construction Investigatioa 
Reports * Strengthening Advisory Serviee 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK Cary 


EDWIN S. TWEEDY, INC. 
Building Construction 
155-31 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y 
Phone JAmaica 6-5120 


Mr. Tweedy is a member of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 


436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 


Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 
Steel Industries. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


Water Supply Utility and Valuations 
Sewerage Industrial Reports 
Sewage Disposal Power Systems 
NEW YORK CITY, 11 PARK PLACE 
ALBANY, N. Y., 36 STATE ST. 


ALEXANDER D. CROSETT 


Consulting Engineer 
Industrial Plants, Buildings, 
Docks and Other Structures 
Design, Supervision, Investigations, Appraisals, 
Reports, Consultations 


512 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


L. DAVIDSON 
Industrial Plants, Buildings and related 
structures and _ utilities. 
Reports—Design—Construction 
Supervision—Research. 


55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


JULIUS HARWOOD, C. E. 
258 Broadway 
New York 
Phone COrtland 7-0630 


Construction Surveys 
Town Planning Sub-Divisions 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


28-04 4lst Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


FELIX J. KEAVENY 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying, Structural Design, Inspection, 
costs 
Highway, Railroad, Building, Government 
Regulations, Parks, City Planning. 
Phone, Yonkers 5-3889 
162 Hunter Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


GEORGE PERRINE 
Member Am. Soc. C.E.—P.E. No. 6893 
Associate—Burr Brown Associates 
Designs — Consulting 
Bulkheads — Cofferdams — Substructures 
Main Office — New York, N. Y. 

347 MADISON AVENUE 


WADDELI & HARDESTY 


Consulting Engineers 
Steel and Concrete Bridges, Vertical Lift and 
Bascule Bridges, Other Structures, Foundations, 
Reports, Appraisals. 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HOGAN & MACDONALD 


Formerly 
Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas 
ENGINEERS 
Traffic Reports Bridges 
Valuations Tunnels 


Harbor Works Subways 
Power Developments Foundations 
Industrial Buildings Dams 
Water Supply Sewerage 


142 Maiden Lane, New York 


Calle Sur 17 No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 


Avenida Presidente Wilson 164, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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Last (Chance 


to obtain copy of the 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
70,000 


REGISTERED ENGINEERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


We will accept orders for this U. S. 
Directory of Registered Engineers, 
while the supply lasts. 


Alphabetically arranged, with ad- 
dresses and business connections, 
shown in geographical distribution, 
so that individuals concerning whom 
information is desired can be found 
both by name and locality. 


Official from cover to cover, the need 
for this compilation is pressing and 
widespread. Every business, where 
engineering plays a part, needs this 
invaluable reference work. Person- 
nel departments find it especially 
handy. 


Date 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
415 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen: 


Please enter my subscription for 
copies of “U. S. DIRECTORY OF REGIS- 


TERED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS,” at 
$15.00 per copy, plus cost of delivery. 


[|] t enclose check for 


| | will remit on delivery. 


SIGNATURE 


ADDRESS 


If payment accompanies order the publishers 
will pay postage. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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What's New? 


(Continued from Page 28 


Synthetic rubber will bring to an end 
two annoyances of the motorist — the boil- 
ing and freezing of radiators. The cooling 
liquid will be sealed in so it cannot evapo- 
rate and the coolant itself will be ethylene 
glycol or a similar chemical which does not 
freeze in ordinary winter temperatures 


To give greater power, efficiency and 


economy, the engine will operate at tem 
peratures 100 degrees higher than present 
types according to reports from the aut 
motive field. Because of its resistance to oil, 
heat and cooling liquids, hycar will doubt- 
less be specified for the flexible connections, 
gaskets and packing in the cooling system, 
and in the oil and fuel lines. 


Synthetics also have a vibration absorb- 
ing quality much superior to that of natural 
rubber and therefore will be more usetul 
than rubber as engine mountings. They arc 
even being considered as material for auto- 
mobile springs. Under discussion also is 
their use in clutches entirely submerged in 
oil. The greater heat and abrasion resistance 
of hycar, likewise, should make it useful as 
brake linings. 

In many industries where oil and chem:- 
cals destroy natural rubber, hycar will tind 
numerous applications in machinery and 
equipment for producing, storing, shipping 
and handling these matertals. 


The new synthetics taking the place of 

A precision made calculating instru- ordinary rubber are creating an entirely 
ment that is so completely automatic that new class of engineering materials, giving 
engineers a much greater freedom in their 


all mental and physical effort has been 
eliminated from its operation. These fully auto- As an example, motor bearings lined 


with synthetic rubber and operating in oil 


matic calculators are the solution of the problem will greatly lessen troubles which are prev- 
created by the critical shortage of competent clerical alent with metal bearings. The oil and 


abrasion resistance of the synthetic make 


help. FRIDEN CALCULATORS are AVAILABLE possible the use of rubber in this applica 
today, when applications to obtain deliveries have been = ‘ion. The synthetic has already proved 


itself as bearing material for marine pro- 


approved by the War Production Board. Telephone or write shatts. 
your local Fridén Representative for complete information. Another use will be the absorption of 


vibration for heavy machine installations. 
The synthetic made into tie plates for rail 


[ FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE co., INC. road tracks will be more adaptable and 


more durable than natural rubber 


OFFIT FS AND PLANT SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


. FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
if It Ss Made—Ask ALBERT! Odd and Large Sizes a Specialty—'/s" to 72" 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK on Atlantic Seaboard 


e VALVES___ e FITTINGS e PILING. 
Electric Weld Iron Body Welding ARMCO 
Seamless Forged Steel Tube Turns Youngstown 
Spiral Weld Cast Steel Fabricated ~ 
Lap Weld oud Cast Iron Points i 
Butt Weld Special Forged Steel Sleeves 
Steel—Wrought Iron Alloys Cast Steel Dresser all 
Shore-Dredge Malleable Victaulic Specifications 
ALSO RECONDITIONED PIPE—VALVES—FITTINGS FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 
op Facilities 
for Threading ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY Co., Inc. 
ectric an 


Large O.D. Pipe No. 13th at Berry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. EVergreen 7-8100 Acetylene Welding 


MARCH, 1944 VoL. 14—No. 2 5] 
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FOR THE MEXICAN WAR—1846-'48 
We made slide-valve, one-cylinder steam en- 
g:nes, plows, carding machines and special 
power machinery 


FOR THE CIVIL WAR—1861-'65 
We built wood-burning steam locomotives for 
the B. & O. and other Ohio railroads, and 
one-cylinder steam-powered blowing engines 
for charcoal iron blast furnaces 


\ 


\ 


FOR THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR— 1898 
We built Corliss steam engines of many kinds 
-simple, cross, tandem and twin-tandem— 
fanging from 25 to 12,000 B.H.P. 


FOR WORLD WAR i—1917-'18 
We built gas engines, oil engines, compres- 
sors, triple-expansion marine engines, steam 
turbine casings, hydraulic presses, lathes, sur- 
face grinders, cut-off machines and steel shells. 
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FOR WORLD WAR li—1941.'44 
Now we manufacture diesel and gas engines, 
compressors, Liberty ship steam cylinders, 
machine tool castings and other foundry prod: 
ucts for war industries. 


@ BUILDERS OF DE 


Helping America to win a war is not new to 
Cooper-Bessemer. Five times in its 110 years, 
this company’s manufacturing facilities, man- 
power and financial resources have been de- 
voted to the nation’s war needs. 


Four times before — in 1848, and 
1918 —Cooper-Bessemer has seen this country 
emerge from war to become stronger, healthier, 
and more prosperous. Facing 1944 and be- 
yond, we see another post-war opportunity — 
greater than any other in our 110 years— 
to serve America. 


Cooper-Bessemer factories will have no con- 
version problems. Our Diesels, gas engines, 
compressors and foundry products which are 
playing such a vital wartime role on land and 
sea, in Government and industrial service, are 
just as extensively used, just as applicable to 
peacetime needs and progress. 


Thus our great opportunity lies in the constant 
advancement of our chosen products ... im- 
proving them ...applying the invaluable 
lessons of war to attain greater than ever 
peacetime efficiency and economy in the pro- 
duction of horsepower and allied equipment. 


Cooper-Bessemer 


CORPORATION 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio «+ Grove City. Pa. 


bENDABLE MACHINERY FOR 110 YEARS 
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Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


VICTORY SHIPS START HERE 


Throughout the years Blaw-Knox has industries, Blaw-Knox can design, engi- 

: become synonymous with products for neer and carry through to operation 
the steel and non-ferrous industries. From complete plants, as well as supply all Mii Gish ee 
its various divisions come rolling mill types of equipment. edly re sce es 


machinery, rolls, alloy castings to with- 
f stand great stresses and to resist Corrosion 
and oxidation, prefabricated power piping 
to meet modern requirements, steel grat- 


Long experience, a manufacturing organ- 
ization Comprising seven factories, hun- 


dreds of engineers, complete laboratory 


; ing and other fabricated products for facilities ...allare at the service of indus- 
public utilities, railroads, constructicn, try for present production (where it does 

the electronic industry and industry in not interfere with war production) and ni 

general. For the process and chemical postwar planning. N 


BLAW-ANOX 
A PACEMAKER FOR 204) FaRMERS BANK 
AMERICAN INITIATIVE \ \ COM PANY ANK BLpo., 
AND INGENUITY SBURGH, Pa, 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills Steel and Alloy Castings 

‘cated Pini BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, Chemical & Process Plants MARTINS FERRY DIVISION. 
POWER Prefabricated Piping Srecems Construction Equipment, Radio & Trans- Bofors Anti-Aircraft Guns 
NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, rondects BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 
Heat and Corrosion-Resistant Alloy Castings COLUMBUS DIVISION, Ordnance Materiel Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge Systems 


Four Blaw-Knox Plants have been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for war-production excellence 
A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS GUN MOUNTS GUN SLIDES LANDING BARGES AERIAL BOMBS POWDER PLANTS PIPING FOR SUBMARINES SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION CHEMICAL PLANTS 
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Thousands 


by Prefabricated 
Plane Parts Service 
Pioneered 

by REYNOLDS 


Here’s one answer to your manpower short- 
age. Ananswer that’s already saving thousands 
of precious man-hours of airplane labor for 
every leading manufacturer of combat planes. 

Under this plan, pioneered by Reynolds 
only 3 years ago, completely finished parts 
come to your production lines re cady for im- 
mediate assembly. No longer is it necessary 
to tie up \ valuable plant space with large 
stocks of aluminum sheet or die-cutting and 
forming machines. 

Big savings in scrap handling realized 
The Reynolds prefabricated plane parts serv- 
ice also does away with scrap handling. 
Aluminum scrap, which averages 30° of 
every sheet, is immediately re-rolled into 
prime sheet, then prefabricated into more 
new parts, practically overnight. 

It is this kind of progressive thinking and 
co-operative planning that has resulted in an 
organization which now operates 40 plants 
in 14 states, and continues to grow by leaps 
and bounds. For Reynolds men are not satis- 
fied to have been the first to supply finished 
plane parts from aluminum sheet. They have 
given themselves the continuous job of find- 
ing new ways to mi ike aluminum better... 

easier and cheaper to use. 

That's why you'll find Reynolds’ resources, 
equipment and engineering skill can be of 
assistance in helping you with your alumi- 
num problems, no matter what they may be. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Aluminum and 
Parts Divisions, Louisville, Ky. 


ON THE WAY TO THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
Completely finished by Reynolds’ skilled 
workmen these prefabricated plane parts 
wil! save manpower, plant space, trans- 
portation and scrap handling for some 
busy plane manufacturer. Why not you? 


| 
REYNOLD 


